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Working Single-Track Roads in England—The Train- 
Staff System. 


We reprint below from the September number of the Lon- 
don Railway Engineer the larger part of an article on 
* Railway Signaling,” having especial reference to the 
methods employed in working rvads or sections of roads 
which have a single track only : 

Hitherto we have, as before stated, chiefly considered the 
elements and functions of cut-door signaling as working in 
accordance with the common arrangement of the block sys- 
tem, for governing separate up and down roads. We shall 
now refer to a peculiar modification of the above system in 
combination with or without other subsidiary devices for 
securing the safety of traffic on single-line railways, which 
obviously necessitate trains traveling to and fro in opposite 


same direction, besides placing inconvenient restriction 
upon a succession of siroilar traffic, which is often uired 
in one direction in the mourning, and the opposite in the 
evening. 

To oes the above impediments, a modification of this 
system was devised, now known as the train-staff and ticket 
system, by which more than one train may be, in due 
course, successively dispatched in either direction. Under 
this system any convenient number of tickets, of particular 
shape or color,‘may be issued successively to drivers, pro- 
vided the staff of the section is at the station from whence 
they start, and the last train carries over the staff to the 
uther end of the section, when, if necessary, the direction of 
the traffic may be reversed. Asa check upon indiscriminate 
use of the , it is usually arranged that they shall serve 
as keys to the boxes in which they are to be kept, so that on | 
their removal they automatically lock the boxes, which are 
only to be subsequently opened by the introduction of the 


staff. 

As a practical illustration of the last mentioned system, 
suppose it is desired to send five up trains from A to B before 
one is required to be returned from Bto A. Then the in- 

ctor or station-master at A issues four different tickets to 
the various up drivers, and dispatches them at proper inter- 
vals, but he will give the staff of the section to the fifth 
driver, who will then convey it to the other end of the sec- 
tion. On its arrival and delivery, B can send another train 
back with the staff or issue tickets for any number of trains 





directions upon the same metals. For this purpose the 
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previously, as already explained. 
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line is generally divided into definite sections, and the traffic 
securely conducted over the same by the so-termed staff or 
ticket system, which consists in providing a particular staff, 
truncheon or ticket, or their equivalent for each section, and 
which is always carried by the. trains traveling over each 
portion of the line. 

The staffs or tickets provided for the different sections 
are usually dissimilarly shaped or colored, and a letter or 
name is annexe1 theretoy, so as to indicate the section to 
which each belongs, and thusrenderthem distinct and read- 
ily recognizable. No engine driver is permitted to proceed | 
with a locomotive or train, unless: he has first in his possess- | 
ion the staff (or its equivalent) of the particular section or | 
single line over which he is about to travel, and as there 1s_ 
only one such staff provided for each section, it cannot under 
these conditions be on two or more engines at the same time, | 
so that the traffic is thus safely conducted and collisions : 
rendered impossible, providing the system is rigidly adhered | 
to. 





For example, assuming a train to be ready to leave a sta- 
tion A, via section B, on a single line of way, the driver of | 
such train would receive the particular staff for such pur- 
pose, and upon arriving at B he would relinquish the same 
for another similar to pass his train over the succeed. | 
ing section C, and soon throughout the whole length of | 

ine. 

At the stations or terminations of the various sections, 
passing places or turn-outs (forming double roads) are pro- 
vided, so that trains approaching in opposite directions may | 
remain therein until they receive their respective staffs to | 
proceed, and thus securely passeach other. Of course, as | 
soon as an up traia has arrived, for example, at B, and given 
up the staff of that section, it may be handed over to an- 
other waiting train which may b2 then similarly dispatched | 
in the opposite direction, or n-from B to and so on | 
throughout the system. 

It is obvious, however, that such an arrang2ment for | 


controlling traffic necessitates frequent and sometimes of the station master, and confused ideas of the day »nd night | staff 
dela e staffs have to areas! 


lengthy ys, as the 


ually returned before train can be started in the 





TRAIN-STAFFS AND BOXES. 


The safety of this combined system is not as great as the 
simple staff system first descrited—the issue of tickets giv- 
ing more opportunity for mistakes and breach of regula- 
tions, but nevertheless it isa valuable adjunct when care- 
fully carried out. 

In any form of these systems, two coupled engines are 
considered as one train, and are allowed thus connected to 
be on the same section at one time. 

The staffs or tickets may be of any convenient color or 
configuration, so long as their distinction is clear, as for ex- 
ample for section A,—B, staff red, and tickets square; sec- 
tion B,— C, staff blue, and tickets round, etc. And the offi- 
cials in charge of the stations are the proper and only per- 
sons that should be entitled to give, receive or exhibit the 
staffs or tickets. In case of a train breaking down on a sec- 
tion the fireman is instructed to immediately proceed with 
the staff to the nearest station to obtain assistance. 

The traffic over some single line railways is worked by a 
combination of the above system with the ordinary electri- 
cal block signali instruments, and in some few cases such 
traffic is cond on the latter principle alone. 

The combined tel ph and staff system is very secure 
and always advisable where possible or convenient, but 
either system, when used separately, cannot be absolutely 
Foe upon, as any inadvertent blunder may cause a fright- 

re 


For example, the Great Eastern Railway has about 460 
miles of single line, and about 120 miles are worked by the 
block signaling and other telegrapbs, in addition to the staff 
system, with most satisfactory results, although the system 
is rather expensive. 

As anexample of the dangers attending these systems 
when used vet agua v9 we may recall to memory that dread- 
ful catastrophe which occurred between Thorpe and Yar- 
mouth, on the Southeastern Railway in 1874, in which 25 

rsons were on the s) over ly injured. 
re killed on the spot, and 75 seriously i 

t was, as will be remembered, occasioned by forgetfulvess 


inspectors. The day inspector stated that he had not yet 
started the down mail from Norwich, so the night inspector 





| just on duty thereupon started the up train from Yarmouth, 
and immediately afterward discovered his ees and ir- 
remediable error, for the two trains were rapidly ~ ye | 
each other in opposite directions on the single road, and there 
was no time nor means of preventing the frightful inevi+ 
table result: To make matters worse it was a dark night, 
and the trains met upon rounding a curve on the — way 
near Thorpe, so the drivers had little chance of seeing the 
danger before it was too late to appl y the brakes. The 
company immediately afterward wisely adopted the com- 
bined block and staff system; and went to further expense 
of doubling a portion of the line. 


There yet remains another modified method for securely 
conducting traffic over single line railways, and to which we 
may briefly direct attention, viz., that known as the Porter 
or Pilot system. It is not unfrequently resorted to in cases 
of temporary disablerent of the other before mentioned 
systems, or during repairs of a double road, when it is ren 

ered necessary to temporarily utilize a small portion of 
one road for both up and down traffic, but otherwise as a 
permanent system it is very little used. According to this 
method of working, no engine or train is permitteed to 
enter a section unless in charge of a particular porter, pilot; 
or guard, provided for that ial section, ach pilot is 
distinguished and recognizable by wearing a particulat 
colored cap and a badge on his arm with the number of the 
section to which he belongs inscribed thereon. 


The pilots occupy a place on the engine, and without them 
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the drivers may not under any circumstances proceed on 
their journey. 

The North British Railway has about six miles workiag on 
this system at Middric Weighs, Woodley Lye, A ale 
pacer syatty Biairadam and Town-hbill Junction, etc., all of 
which are chiefly for mineral traffic. 

About tae greatest lengths of single line railways worked 
in Great Britain and Ireland are as follows: 

Great Western Railway, Fitzwarren Junction to Barn- 
staple, 424¢ miles; Great Eastern. Wymondham to Wells, 
33 miles; Southwestern & Midland (joint), Bath to Wim- 
bourne, 63 miles; North British, Kiccarton Junction to 
Hexham Junction, 40 miles; Highland, Inverness to Dal- 
cross, 120 miles; Great Northero of Ireland, Dundalk to 
Enniskillen, 63 miles: Midland Great Western of Ireland, 
Roscommon to Westport Quay, 66 miles; Waterford to 
Limerick (extent of line) 55 miles 

[A table accompanying the article shows in Great Britain 
and Ireland 3,602 miles of single line worked on the com- 
bined staff and absolute block system; 438 miles worked on 
a combination of the train-staff system with ————_ sys- 
tems other than the absolute block ; 338 miles worked on a sys- 
tem in which only one train is allowed at a time on a section 
of single line; 2,866 miles on the simple train-staff system,and 
7 miles on the train-porter system. This total of 7,251 miles 
does not include about 2,000 miles of single line worked for 
tryigh or mineral trafiic only] 

h the courtesy of manngement of the Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ireland we are enabled to la 
before our readers some interesting details connected wit 
their efficient system of controlling single line traffic. 

This railway company has upward of 148 miles of double 
and 276 miles of single way, over 245 of the latter bein 
worked on the train-staff system. More than 400 miles 
this line is provided wi 
tions. There are, in fact, telegraphic speaking instruments 





electrical purposes. 
It may here be observed that upwards of three- 
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fourths of the railways have only single lines, i.e., one set 
of metals for both up and down traffic. p 

Three forms or descriptions of train-staffs are used on this 
railway, viz., round, square and triangular as to shape, aud 
red, white and blue as to respective colors. The color of the 
train tickets issued and on a section corresponds with 
the color of the staffof that section. In the distribution of 
the staffs the following order is observed: No. 1, round, red; 
No. 2, sorene, white; No. 3, triangular, blue, so as to provide 
at an in ediate station, staffs and tickets of two different 
colors for the two sections, controlled by such station, 
worked from there, thus materially assisting the station- 
master in giving the right staff or ticket for each section. — 

Fig. 1 represents a square train-staff as used on this rail- 
way between Woodlawn and Athenry; the body of the staff 
is formed of wood which is covered by a metallic casing, so 
as to obtain both strength and lightness. Fig. 2 shows a 
round staff as used between Ballinasloe and Woodlawn and 
fig. 3 one of triangular section employed from Atheury to 
Oranmore. All these staffs are similarly constructed and 
provided with projecting wards to serve as keys for their 
respective boxes, as illustrated by the drawing. There are 
11 square white staffs, 15 round red and L1 triangular blue 
staffs in use on the different sections of this railway, all of 
which have the names of the stations to which they belong 

ainted on them in large, plain type, as represented in the 

rawings. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7 represent a side elevation, plan, 
transverse section and end view respectively of a train-staff 
box or receptacle as employed by this railway company. A 
staff is represented in the drawings as being inserted into a 
grooved aperture to serve asa key to such receptacle pro- 
vided for its reception. The positions of the wards on the 
different staffs, and the respective grooves in the boxes into 
which they fit, are all made to vary, so that none but the 
proper relative staffs can open or interfere with the security 
of the boxes. This variance of position is shown by the 
plan, in which three different wards of a round, square and 
triangular staff are relatively shown by three distinct dot 
and dash lines. 

The grooves provided in the boxes for receiving the staff- 
wards above mentioned, are all lined with brass to increase 
their durability. 

There are 22 white-colored staff-boxes provided, capable 
of suiting the square staffs, and which are located at their 
proper respective stations, the names of which are painted 
on each box in plain letters. A box being necessarily pro- 
vided at each end of a section, there are obviously just twice as 
many boxes as staffs. Similarly there are 30 boxes colored 
red to suit the 15 round staffs and 22 colored blue for the 
requirements of the custody of the 11 triangular ones. 

A specimen or example of the kind of train-ticket used on 
the same railway is shown below, and which does not call 
for any special remarks or description, further than the ex- 
planatory rules and instructions printed thereon clearly 
afford. 

MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Train-Ticket No. —— 
DRUMREE TO CLONSILLA. 
Engine No.. 
o’clock Up Trary. 
You are authorized to proceed to Clonsilia Station, and the Train 
Staff is to follow. 


To Engine Driver 
with 


Signature 
Station. 


o’clock........ m. 

*,* This Train-Ticket is to be made out from Drumree to Clon- 
silla only. The Train-Staff corresponding with this Train-Ticket 
is to be seen by the Enyine -Driver and Guard when the Ticket is 
banded to them at Drumree Station. The Ticket is to be handed 
by the Engine-Driver to the Guard, and by the Guard given up to 
the Station-Master immediately on arrival at Clonsilla Station. 

This Ticket is to be stamped “‘canceled’’ by the Station-Master 
on its arrival at Clonsilla. 

As previously mentioned the tickets for the various sec- 
tions are of different colors, that of Drumree to Clonsilla 
given as an example being red. 

After these tickets have been used, they are defaced by a 
canceling stamp, and are then sent to the head office to be 
duly recorded or entered ina book arranged or subdivided 
into suitable headings or classifications. 

The following is a memorandum by the Irish Board of 
Trade Inspector, suggesting the amelioration of the usual 
system of conducting the traffic by staffs and tickets : 

‘‘The usual practice is, that the signal to start should be 
given by the guard to the engine-driver, after the guard has 
been told by the station-master that the work at the station 
has been completed, and the train may start; and, if this is 
carried out, it is better that the train-staff or ticket should 
pass tbrough the hands of the guard, both in giving it to and 
receiving it from the engine-driver.” 

Now it may be mentioned that this has always been the 
practice on this railway in carrying out their train-staff 
rules—that is, to require the station-master to give the staff 
or ticket to the guard, and the guard to give it to the driver, 
so as to add to the safeguard of one person checking 
another by increasing the number of hands through which 
the key to the section passes. In fact, the Irish railways 
generally have adopted this system in theory, in all cases 
where it can be carried out. On this line, however, they 
have no non-stopping or express trains running through a 
staff station. And it may also be observed that any error 
or change in issuing or transmitting the staffs may always 
be remedied or set right by moving them by car or feot 
messenger, without regard to the loss of time that has been 
thereby incurred. Changes, however, in these staff arrange- 
ments may be effected when an engine is available to remove 
or convey the staff from one end of the section to the other, 
or to substitute a ticket for the staff—hence the importance 
of having speaking instruments provided at all crossing 
stations, 

On arriving at the station to which the staff or ticket ap- 
plies, it is immediately given up by the driver to the guard, 
and by the latter to the station-master, who thereupon at 
once exchanges it for the staff or ticket of the next section, 
and in the case of a ticket he accompanies the guard to the 
driver, and shows the train-staff to them both. There may 
be rare occasions when the guard is compelled, by having a 
large quantity of luggage, to get out in a short time, to defer 
the exchange, but it is made in ali cases as soon as possible 
after arrival. This has been the practice on this line for 
et at and Lieut.-General (then Col.) Hutchinson, con- 
firmed its adoption by his remarks upon the Dalbeathe acci- 
dent in August, 1874. Obviously, on a single line over which 
nou-stopping or express trains run, this mode of working 
cannot be carried out, as for exam Je between Stravrear and 
Girvan. Nor in the case of long goods trains can it be accom- 
plished without considerable inconvenience. 

The practical working of the system is conducted accord- 
ing to the new regulations and special instructions printed 
at the foot of the train-tickets as per illustrated example al- 
ready referred to. 

The Board of Trade inspectors for Ireland now also re- 
quire in cases of all new openings of single line railways, 
additional precautions to be adopted, besides the ordinary 
traia-staff regulations. The train-staff system is generally 
considered a sufficient ion against trains meeting 
from opposite directions, it has been deemed advisable 
that some further precautionary measures should be devised 
and adopted, to prevent one train following another in the 


same direction on a single rvad, until it has been definitely 
ascertained that the section of line is absolutely clear for its 
reception and passage. 

The railway authorities of that country having to deal 
with no excessive pressure of traffic, few, if any, would 
have voluntarily provided additional safety means, espe- 
cially for trains successively following each other on a single 
line of way, any more than on the double lines for succes- 
sive up and down traffic. 

However, the extra precaution being imposed or forced 
upon them, the quession remaining to be solved was to de- 
vise the cheapest form of compliance, with the endeavor 
to avoid the cost of additional wires and special block signal- 
ing instruments, 

it was, therefore, consequently suggested and approved 
that they should utilize the ordinary existing telegraphic- 
speaking instruments, and provide additional means of 
security by the introduction of printed checks termed line- 
clear tickets. 

These extra tickets are issued so as to serve as checks upon 
every transfer of the staff of the section, by making the.tele- 
graph clerk who asks for line clear co-operate with the clerk 
who transmits such signal ; further, by the ticket so filled 
up passing through the hands of the station-masters, guards, 
and drivers, a mutual and concurrent action is necessary 
for the system’s safe working, while all of them are rendered 
conjointly responsible. The Board of Trade inspectors have 
thoroughly approved of this comparatively cheap system, 
as far as meeting the requirements of any ordinary traffic 
isconcerned. The following two accompanying represen- 
tations of the tickets themselves will render the system more 
intelligible to our readers. 

(Under this system, in addition to the train-staff or ticket, 
the guard and engine-driver must have a line-clear ticket, 
which is in effect a telegraph form filled out with the proper 
answers from the other end of the section, showing the time 
at which the last train over the section arrived, and that 
there is no train on the section. This is substantially the 
form, though details differ slightly on different roads.] 

In some instances this (line-clear ticket) is used on inclines 
on their double lines, where no block-signaling instruments 
exist, and where only one line of the two requires the special 
protection of following trains, and where there is a possibility 
of part of a train running back or the whole train sticking 
on a bank. 

The sections of line betweer. Enfield and Edenberry, Nob- 
ber and Kingscourt, and Kilfree and Ballaghaderreen, are 
worked on the train-staff system, supplemented by the elec- 
tric telegraph. Therefore no train is allowed to follow 
another on these sections by staff and ticket rules, until it 
has been a that the preceding section and station 
is clear, when the train is permitted to proceed, with the 
additional precaution of a line-clear ticket of the prescribed 
form, as well as the train-ticket or staff. 

The electric train-signals used in combination with staff 
and ticket system are of the miniature semaphoric type, as 
now common to the Tyer,Preece, Walker, Harper.and other 
instruments. 6 

During the time the train-staff remains at one end of a 
section, the electric semaphore arm at the other end is main- 
tained at danger to block the line against any train or en- 
gine approaching from that direction. The signal for a 
train or engine carrying the staff or ticket is not to be given 
from a station unless such semaphore at that end of the sec- 
tion is lowered, indicating by such position that the section 
is then clear. As soon as possible after the arrival of the 
train-staff at a station, the electric semaphore at the other 
end must be raised to the danger attitude. 

The particular apparatus used by the company for the above 
purpose are Preece’s one-wire signaling instruments, con- 
sisting of an electric semaphoric arm, bell. disk, switch, and 
plunger for each section. All these parts are in electrical 
communication with the said plunger, and by which all sig- 
nals are transmitted upon its depression. It is practically a 
distant signal, worked from the signal box in advance b 
electricity, and the position of the arm corresponds wit 
that of the out-door distant semaphore at the box in ad- 
vance. 

Therefore the signalman, on receiving the train-staff, after 
giving the train-off signal, will turn his electric switch- 
handle to on and give five beats on the plunger of his in- 
strument to transmit the obstruction signal, which thus 
places the electric semaphore at danger at the station from 
which the train-staff was conveyed. 

The signalman at that station will, on receipt of such sig- 
nal, immediately place his out-door distant and home 
signals at danger, and then give five beats on his plunger in 
due acknowledgment of the obstruction signal, thereby 
placing the electric disk at the other station to on. 

The out-door signals are maintained at danger until the 
train-staff has been returned to its proper station. 

Between Ballysodare and Collooney,and Clonsilla and Dun- 
boyne, absolute block signaling regulations are used, in‘com- 
bination with the staff ard ticket system. All drivers have 
to exhibit their staffs or tickets, when passing Dunboyne 
and Collooney stations, to the signalmen in charge and 
operating the block-signaling instruments. 

The following is an epitome of the regulations commonly 
observed in any form of train-staff or ticket working, and 
upon which the safety of the system depends, viz. : 

1. Each and every train or engine must carry a staff or 
ticket betore being allowed to proceed into or over a section 
of single line. , 

2. No train or engine must be permitted to leave a station 
unless the staff or section over which it is about to travel is 
at the station at the time. 

3. At stations where trains have to cross cach other’s path 
all signals must be maintained at danger, except when low- 
ered to admit a train. 

4. The absolute custody of the staff and tickets should be 
confined to the official in charge of the station, and who for 
the time being should be the sole and only person authorized 
to receive, exhibit or deliver them. 

5. When a train or engine is ready to start from astation, 
the staff or ticket should be given by the station-master to 
the guard, who shall transfer it to ‘the driver, and the latter 
should then place it in a socket or box provided on the en- 
gine for such pur * 

6. If other trains or engines are required to follow suc- 
cessively in the same direction before the staff of the section 
can be returned, the ticket is given to indicate that the 
staff will follow, but no'train must depart under any cir- 
ee without having previously seen the staff at the 
station. ; 

7. On arriving at the station to which the staff or ticket 
extends it must be immediately handed over to the station- 
master or person in charge. 

8. Each staff bears the name or rumber of the section to 
which it belongs and applies; commonly it has a distinguish- 
ing form and color. 

9. The staff-boxes and tickets, located at the various 
stations, are dissimilarly marked, colored or printed. 

10, The tickets are kept in more boxes provided for them, 
secured by an inside spring, and the key to open such box is 
the staff of the same section, so ti 
to the tickets unless the staff is at the station. 

11. All spare tickets are kept under lock and key , and for 
their safe custody the person in charge is strictly responsible. 


~ 


hat access cannot be gained 





12. The staff, when at the station, is hung outside the box 
on a hook or bracket, and not kept within the same. 
13. When trains are assisted by a second ne, the lead- 


ing engine must carry the staff or ticket; but when’ the 
auxiliary engine is pushing behind, Shelebaing? gine should 
carry'a ticket, andthe assistant engine the staff. Xs 


a train or engine breaking down be- 
tween stations, the fireman must take the staff to the nearest 
station and seek assistance : if the accident, be of a serious 
character and likely to block the line for’ some considerable 
time, special arrangements are usually made for working 
the traffic to and from* both sides of the obstruction. ‘ 

15, When a ballast train has to work on the ling, the staff 
is given to the driver of such train, and the line entirely 
closed during its working, until such staff is returned to the 
proper station. : : 

16. ‘The train-tickets are canceled after use and sent daily 
from the various stations to the Manager’s or Superintend- 
ent’s office. 

The form illustrated below represents an example of the 
description of train-tickets, employed on the Hoylake & 
Birkenhead Railway, which are provided with the usual 
distinguishing colors for the various sections : 

Ticket No 


14. In the event of 


. .. RAILWAY, 


RS 
To Guard 
and 
en Re re 
You are authorized to proceed from 
and the Train Staff will follow by 
( 







* ee 
Date... ‘ ; 
For instance, between West Kirby and Hoylake, the 

tickets are green; between Hoylake and Moreton, red; be- 
tween Moreton and Dock station, white, ete _ These tickets 
are used on tke system already alluded to, and are given up 
by the engine-drivers to the chief persons on duty at the 
various stations, who subsequently forward them at the end 
of the day to'the District Superintendent.of the line. . And 
in the employment of such tickets, the drivers have to excer- 
cise great vigilance and care to be sure they do not leave 
a station without previously seeing the staff at such 
station of departure. The kind of staffs used upon this rail- 
way are illustrated in figs. 8 and 9. The class represented 
by the last-named figure are constructed of iron, with pro- 
jections to serve as wards to fit the ticket-boxes, and act as 
keys for opening or securing the same. On one end of these 
staffs are attached brass heads or tablets having the names 
of their relative sectional stations inscribed thereon, as indi- 
cated in the drawings before referred to. 

A portion of this railway, between Neath and Colbren 
Junction, is worked with an ordinary wooden staff with 
partially flat, angularly formed sides, provided with tongue 
piece to act as a key, like those illustrated above. 
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Criticism of Signal Systems. 


New Haven, Oct. 17, 1881. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE-RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

While I cannot entirely agree with the views expressed 
by “Hoosier,” in your issue of Oct. 14, 1am nevertheless 
glad tosee the increasing interest which is being taken in 
this important subject of uniformity. . Among the straws 
showing which way the wind blows may be mentioned the 
publication by Mr. W. F. Allen, in the October number of 
the Travellers’ Official Guide, of his very valuable and com- 
prehensive table of whistle signals and editorial remarks 
thereupon, in which he refers to future and similar compila- 
tions which may follow hereafter. Coupled with this is the 
action by the Association of Railway Superintendents at 
their recent convention in New York in appointing a stand- 
ing committee upon ‘‘Train Rules and Signals,” whose 
Chairman, Mr. Hammond, of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company, has requested for the committee’s use from all 
railway superintendents copies of their working time-tables 
and books of rules and regulations now in force. As Mr. 
Allen says, “‘ Doubtless special reasons could be stated why 
one form of signal is preferred to another by each 
superintendent,” and “Hoosier” has done well in 
giving his reasons (and some of them -not without 
force) for preferring a different system of whistle signals 
from the one proposed by me. The best systems are open to 
more or less objection, and it is bound to be a question of 
choosing the least evil rather than the greatest good. There 
are few managers so experienced and well read that they 
cannot at times gain new ideas from others, and in order to 
obtain comprehensive and intelligent action upon a subject 
of such complexity,which willlead to permanent rather than 
temporary results, a thorough presentation should be had of 
the merits and demerits of all existing systems, and the 
whale subject be thoroughly digested by discussion. 

I might take up the cudgel now with ‘‘ Hoosier” on some 
points of difference between us, but others, I trust, will pre- 
sent their views, and perhaps I had better wait a little longer 
before answering in detail. Epwin A, HILL. 





The Late Wm. Milnor Roberts. 


S. Pavuo, Brazil, Sept. 14, 1881. ° 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: . 

Reading of the death of Mr. Wm. Milnor Roberts in your 
issue of July 29, I beg to say to you that Mr. Roverts fell 
sick and died at Barbacena, some 217 miles west of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The first work committed to him by the government was 
the project of improvement and docks for the port of Santos, 
which he afterwards declared a thorough dock in itself, and 
his projected wharves only await for legislative provision to 
be carried into effect. 

His second task was the examination and completion of 
projects already done, upon the navigability of the S. Fran- 
cisco River, up and down the Paulo Affonso Falls. 

It is useless to say that his report is received as le dernier 
mét upon the subject. _ 

His third and last application was upon the navigability 








of the Rio das Velhas,.affluent river.of the 8, Francisco, .in 
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« HAND OR ARM SIGNALS FOR DAY USE. 
—_——— a - mae ; : “ , peers er " i 
Namp or Roan. il 2 3 } 5 WG . t 7 : 
Stop. | Go ahead. Back. | Open the train. _Train has parted. Kase back. \ Kase ahead. — Run siow 
Atchison, Top. & Sant. Fe ...a sae ee 
’ »mo- | 
Baltimore & Ghio iRaier sand vlowsr Shana fromthe tion sae a 
eoceceecetes th e hand. half r ‘over 
breast outward. || ai .ciy j 
Dovnw N sw ww 
Boston & Albany.............. ; ade a Fighana ante lev.|4 — métion 
' = ted Y ok with one hand. | 
Central, of New Jersey........ be § a the|R ry lenwered Swung in a tircle. | 
Raise and lower, 
Central Pacific ......... ...... ; bend perpendic:' ny hand over ar the hand side 
Central Vermont,............. | 
Chicago &Alton......... .. «+ ais 
*( Raised and bow- 
Chicago & Northwestern...... | - ened Selig over the Swung sideways. 
arly. F 
py o Pant = Quincy 
Isla | 
Ont. ; St. Louis et pane. ly a 
Chi., 8. Paul, Minn Omah.b “| Raise and lower poe | — the swung sideways. 
Chi., Milwaukee &8t.}Paul 
Cleveland, Col., Gin Indiana { Moved yl ‘ab . 
OV vel yiSwung over he Swung. “a€ross the 
Se Se Sere re b + upandd re one |. head. track. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... ‘ | 
| Turning face toward 
‘ _ forward end of  atets  “attiinn 
' bea en : wraealy tras the the 
SS ROC en) va ea ert) Uma 2: | See een a EOS Sere BYE EMEA RAD Wes eee eees: > Re ee MmMrrEey FREE Cee! ! ‘ . ma. eatery th 
|| both hands as ipl a ~ Be 
: “ae eyes ‘and tion pool, 
| ing -them - to “#nd| : 
(| “from each other. 
Wishes - { Both Lamy joss we | 
‘ {Wa across = L Two-arms’ xten | » above the he . 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern, 4 itibdy below the|Wamy over (he wide a | fd touching ad | 
f ' A zontally. | then thrown down 
Lehigh Valley . By the sides. ; 
Louisville & Nashville......... ae soe ein sit lowered. Swung ina circle. 
| (Raising arm verti- Extend arm) 
Extend the arm | = and throw-'Swinging arm over | ries wictly in: 
wae 4 | t forward in thehead-a little’ | pROnt “ofthe “body! 
Maine Central.................. :} ‘dnoee ene mo fms dl the direction the front of ‘the, belly OEE 2 Oe. St ae ee 1; homme "ao 
ering it. | train is to move,. toward'the rear of | “other overit toward 
|| describing a train. J i. Spear wre 
| quarter circle. “ 
Marjetta.& Cineinnati......... Stretetsing: th 
; . ; ¢arm| ‘ : , 
™ over head ‘Moving “tdnd “and 
Michigan Central.........,.... - ano train is to Wave, = Nai ee cn SI pnchcrsiensnitshajansesthdinkhes aoa ) slowly do 
‘cs pease ded move. r oth . i! toward the track. 
Missouri Pacific........... ... 
z a - : j Raised and lov- Moved horizontal- Swing in ‘a ‘circle 
New York & New England.... |; “grea vertically. ' re gy wears and hep oe £ ‘séen from | 
| 
N. Y. Central ~ ene River. a] oe Se ed ov e r the — pipoighs up { 
+ Lake’ Erie.& Wes' 
¥ New ‘Haven & Hartford. P 
Ag ‘Penna..&-Ohio..... | i miei’ 
Ohio & Mississippi............. | 4 a, vetoes iy Swung in a circle. 2 
Pennsylvania ............ ..... iw eis! ; 
Philadelphia & Reading....... iq track. “Raigad aad lowered! swung in a circle. 
Sst. Louis; IronMt. & Southern | , 
Union P@CEC i. <3..0202 scccee 
Wabash, St.\Louis & Pacific . . 
} . Both orme Ry 
| Two arms extend up above the 
Wisconsin Ceutral............. |Waved sideways..... he sae over head. BY a ktiasexchesiwias 4 “Souched together, 7 
; | 1 oning otion. | en ais down 
> Vy side 


tended to be the highway feenween the great: river ona our 
main stem (hitherto) of railways, named Dom Pedro II. 

Brazil offered to the genitis of Colonel Roberts an un- 
bounded field, and one may say ‘of. him, as to ap, non 
dum lueebat. 

In behalf of truth, ‘the invitation of ‘Colonel Roberts by 
Dom Pédro was not, at‘firdt, met with favorable eyes by our 
civil engineers, but little by little they acknowledged the 
personal qualities and the}greatness of the titanic skill of 
Colonel-Roberts, and they commenced to love, and admire 
and look to him as ours, ané;animy life, I never remember 
an engineer’s death so widely deplored as that of Colonel 
Roberts’. 
struggling for the wellkbeingiof Brazil. 

Francisco H. DE Moura. 








Classification of Brakes. | 


To THE EpIrorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The ,increasing\importance of ‘having every car ‘equipped 
with some kindof improved brake lis so generally #evognized 
that the “tmventive faculty of Many men is no’ devoted to 
the creation df what is hoped, will'be the acce: improve- 
ment, to'be generally used, tothe’ satisfaction of the officers 
of railréad cémpanies, andthe ebriching of the skefllful in- 
ventor. Am examination of the files of the Patent Office 
shows so figany combinations of the possible eléments of a 
br#@ike, in ithe patencs issued, thait/ it is believed that a good 
service wil] be‘rendered all interested hy suggesting ‘a scheme 
of Classification of them. Aitiiough the plan tee named 
may.not be the best possible;:it will certainly be‘a great ad- 
vance on the present lack of any plan, and is presented for 
what it is worth. 

The first distinction is based upon. the. source of power to 
operate the mechanism, and determines the ‘‘kind” of 
brake. Thé néxt distinction is as to being “ automatic” or 
‘“nen-automatic ” inaction. The third distinction is as to 
its being a“ train ” or“ car? brake. Thefourth distinction | 
is as to the mechanical element of its construction for the 
‘ transmission of force.” ‘The: fifth -<listinetion ts ‘as to the 
mechanical device for the “application of the force.” 

The following is an imperfect listet these -distinctions: 
Kind of brake, manual, steam, compressed air, vaceum air, 

direct-acting draw-bar, power draw~bar. 

_ Division.— Automatic, son-automatic. 

Olass.—Train brake, car brake. 
Iransmitting force by.—Rods, stafts, chains, pipes. 

Applying the’ force byCylinder ana” piston, bellows- 
sbaped rubber cylinder, moving. diaphragm, wiadlews amd 











chain, levers, toggles, screw. 














The common Mand brake will Je detinitaly Aleacribed by | 
this classification-as a ‘manual non-atitonititic car_brake, | 


trinsmitting by-a band-wheel and shaft,‘and ‘applying. the motions and interpretations in well nigh all the varied com- 


force by a windlass and chain. This, owing to our familiarity | 
with ‘the article and the general acceptance of the ‘title 
‘‘hand-brake,” ‘is Only a technical improventént. But apply 
in the sarne way these namings of characteristics to some new 
brake, which ‘itis ‘wished to describe to SORE OBR | ‘that has no 
knowledge of it, and all the advantages will be perceived at | 
once. The Rames brake in use by the elevateid’railroads is a | 
** vacuum air, non-automatic train brake, transmitting by | 
pipes and applying its power by moving diaphragms.” The | 


It is, also, because he fell, weapons in hand, | Westinghouse brake is of two divisions, asit may be ‘auto- them by cuts illustrating the English code of hand signals, 


matic or-non-automatic, and is a “Scompressed air. automatic 
| or nonautomatic train brake, ‘transmitting by.pipes and 
| applying its force ‘by cylinders and pistons.” 








Uniformity in Signals. 
yy 


HAND AND LANTERN SIGNALS. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.,*S4pt. 24, 1881. 
To THE Eprtor or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Iu a former number of the Railroad Gazette | referred to 
the lack'of uniformity in prevailing codes of bell-cépd)and 
whistle ¥ignals, which is indeed serious, although there, can 
nevertheless be discerned by -a Ulose-dbsefver a general un- 
dergurrent beneath the apparetit confusion setting toward 
order ‘and aniformity ; but when one takes up the subject ot 
hand, and? lantern: signals, it- is only to find confusion and 
chalos réigning supreme. 

The three most important ‘and, one might almost say, the 
only three hand and lantern signals in genera! use are those 

stop, go ahead, spa back up; and to vey 
these thee orders almost every ‘one of the 36 roads, 
signsie i have tabulated have with surprising unifatiyity 
made use of the same thre> motions ‘of hand or lantern. to 
‘convey the same three orders ; but, sad to say, each road, 
with even still more surprising perversity, has apparently 
‘done its level best so to transpose the meaniigs to 
‘these three simple signals as that ts own code should ‘if ‘pos- 
sible be different from thatof any-of its immediate neighbors. 
I could ‘mention many ‘imitances where employés of One com- 





pany upon entering upon the track of ‘another corporation, 


or upon passing fret one -@ivtsion t>-another on ‘their own 


line, or, in ‘one case (end ‘that of @ wunk line), Hr pasting 


from'one to another section.of the same Givision, : 


. ‘are wmb- 
jected to a complete reversal of meanings of these #hree 


principal arm and lantern signals. 











| ‘And fo it haus that the roads have most utente 
succeeded in coupling “together thes> three elementary 


binations which mathematical science shows to have been 
possible in the case. 

Out of'the 36 roads whose regulations I have tabulated, I 
hive ‘found but two who illustrate their codes of arm and 
Jantern signals with explanatory cuts, -and, as I consider this 
a thing eminently proper to be done and worthy of general 

| imitation, T have inserted these cuts inthis article with the 
| explanatory remarks, just as they appear in the working 
schedules of their respective roads, and have supplemented 


| which T understand to be still in present use; which inser- 
t’e 1s I think may be of interest at this time. 

In general the 36 roads tabulated, if we omit three New 

England roads whose codes are somewhat exceptional, viz.. 
ithe Maitie Central, the New York & New England and the 
| New York, New Haven & Hartford, all naturally fall into 
three great classes, which for convenience of reference, | 
have designated in one of the tables as“ A,” “B” and “C,’s 
' répreserited respectively by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa: 
‘Fe, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chicago & Alton rail. 
rouis; dnd‘the only two of these three classes which have 
any ‘features whatever in common are classes A and C, which 
‘agree on the stop signal alone. 

So far ax'laniterh signals ai are concerned, the three clagses 
A, B atid'C in round numibers are respectively in numerical 
strength as 14,9, and'9, and in mileage eperated as 16, 12, 
and 13, ‘ind stibstatitinlly the same ratios hold. good in the 
vase of arm signals. 

Now, while ‘Class A has a slight advantage in mileage and 
numerical strength, there-are nevertheless certain considera - 
tious, which I will now present, which lead me to give Class 
B the preference, although | it must be remembered that there 
is‘tar more Istitide hére Tor “Miscussion and 


| 


| 
i 


difference of 
pinion than in the case of the whist] and beli-cord. code 
| since the several systeths are so cont y and are ail 


more or tess arbitrary in ‘their Hature. 

Tn general, we sitwld week Tor a Correspondence between 
‘the motions of the arm by day and the lantern by night even 
cloner thin was s6tight for beticeen the bell-cord and whistle 
codes; Tor the ldtter are Aistinet, he iseendene 
use both day and night, shee tk 
stitiites each for 








a8 being used at 
Tongue atl eas eat iil hat oa 
j Again; gentle motions should signify correspondingly 
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gentle movements of trains and engines, and vice-versa, and 
hence the stop signal should of all others be the most ener- 
getic; and, in general, without now repeating the princi- 
ples laid down in the case of the whistle code, it may be said 
that some of those principles apply here with equal force. 

Now a swinging motion of a lantern on the arm across the 
track is not naturally an energetic motion. The very idea 
of swinging is that of easy motion to and fro like the pendu- 
lum of a clock, and the swinging of a lamp or flag back” 
wards and forwards is far.more appropriate to signify a 
gentle forward motion of the train (i. e., ‘‘Come ahead 
slowly and with caution,” or ‘‘Ease ahead,” as used by the 
B class of roads) than asa stop signal. Moreover, engineers 
are always liable to mistake the motion of the lantern as car- 
ried inthe hand while walking for the signal *‘ Lantern 
swung across the track,” which in the A codes would cause 
total stuppage of the train, but in the B codes only a re- 
duction of speed. But what can be a more violent or ener- 
getic motion, or one conveying more inherently the idea of 
stopping than the motion of the lantern, arm or flag straight 
up and down? The motion is unusual and the transitions of 
motion at each end necessarily quick and decisive rather 
than easy and prolonged, as in the swinging signal, and it is 
this up-and-down motion which the B codes adopt as their 
stop signal. 

In short, the stop signal, being the most important, should 
be of all others the least liable to be misunderstood; and 
I think all will admit that the straight up-and-down motion 
of the B codes resembles no other possible motion of the 
lantern, is by far the most positive of all the ~an signals 
and cannot be misunderstood. 

Another reason for preferring the ey wen niotion of 
the B codes is found in its substantial conformity with the 
standard English code already referred to. The principal 
distinction between English and American hand or arm sig- 
nals seems to be one of rest and motion, although a few of the 
American roads use stationary positions of the arms as sig- 
nals, as, for instance, the Lake Shore, the Maine Central and 
the Michigan Central roads. In the case in point the one hand 
thrown up for caution and both hands thrown up for danger 
by the English pointsman correspond with the up-and-down 
motions of the arm and lantern of the codes of Class B. 

Again, whenever signals are in use for easing slowly 
ahead and back, as in switching and car coupling, such sig- 
nals are almost always given, whether the roads provide a 
code or not, by raising both hands to a level with or above the 
head, the engineer being guided by the more or lessenergetic 
manner in which the signals are given in regulating the mo- 
tions of the engine; and these signals must always be termi- 
nated by the stop signal, which is given just as soon as the 
train has been moved the desired distance. Now with the 
hands raised above the head the mere dropping them to the 
side is the most natural termination possible, and as it hap- 
pens is itself the stop signal of the B codes, and no easier 
transition between these signals and the stop signal can be 
imagined. 

If we should employ the waving of the arm of Code A in 
this case, not only would the transition be extremely awk- 
ward, but it could not well be effected without involuntarily 
allowing an unnecessary go-ahead signal to intervene. 

The principle, however, is not confined to coupling and 
switching signals. It requires in general that the transition 
from any signal of motion to the stop signal should be an 
easy one, and the up-and-down motion is naturally better 
adapted to fulfill this requirement than are the swinging 
signals of the A codes. 

The arm signals of the B codes for backing up isa very 
natural one, and the corresponding lantern signal is the 
same motion with a lantern in the hand added, as was the 
case with the stop signal. Itis simply a swinging or beck- 
oning motion of the arm or lantern from right to left in the 
direction the train is to move. Similar correspondences pre- 
vail as regards the go-ahead signals, the hand waved or lan- 
tern swung above the head, corresponding to the outstretched 
arm of the English pointsman. 

These three lantern signals virtually fix the code, and it is 
here that all discussion must centre and all differences of 
opinion will arise. 

I would not be understood as claiming that the B code is 
the best possible code, but I have stated a few reasons why 1 
at present favor it. Undoubtedly able argument can be ad- 
vanced in behalf of the other code; but unless the pros and 
cons are heard, how can any conclusion be ever arrived at ? 
By all means let us hear from all dissenters. 

Taking then these three signals used by the B class of 
roads as a nucleus, I have aggregated into a system, . formu- 
lated and illustrated, the subjoined code of hand and. lantern 
signals, which I herewith submit for consideration and dis- 
cussion.to all who may be interested subject in this. 

EpwIin A. HILt. 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
. DAY SIGNALS. 

“* Stop. ~The ‘signal to stop is made by extending the arm 
horizontally, raising and lowering it. 

“* Go Ahead.—The signal to go ahead is made by raising the 
arm vertically over the head, and throwing it forward 
in the direction the train is to move, describing a quar- 
ter-circle. 


** Back Up.—The signal to back up is made by swinging |' 


the arm over the head, a little in front of the body, 
ward the rear of the train. 

‘* Ease Back.—The signal to ease back is made by extend- 
ing one arm horizontally in front of the body and 
swinging the other over it toward the rear of the train. 

‘* Kase Ahead.—The signal to ease ahead is made by turning 
the face towards the forward end of the train, extend- 





ing both arms, raising the hands as high as the eyes, and 
moving them to and from each other. zi 
‘Run Slow.—The signal to run slow is made by raising 








Ease ahead. Run slow, 


both arms vertically over the head, holding them in 
that position. 
NIGHT SIGNALS. 
‘‘ Stop.—The signal to stop is made by swinging the lantern 
crosswise of the track. 
“Go Ahead.—The signal to go ahead is made by swinging 
the lantern from a perpendicular position beside the 


. 
° - 
Sew eeo 





Run slow. 


Ease were Car or distance 


signal. 


body forward and upward in the direction the train is 

to move, describing a quarter-circle. 

“* Back Up,—The signal to back up is made by swinging the 
lantern,.over the head teward the rear of the train. 

“‘ Fase Back.—The signhal-to ease back is made by raising 
and lowering the lantern perpendicularly. 

“* Ease Ahead.—The signal to ease ahead is made by swing- 

. ing Be lantern fe.nremmal.stvvle sfizig Mt ames withthe 
train... 


te o me 
Sts 








“* Run ‘Slow.—The signal to run slow is made by extending 
and raising the arm to &n angle of forty-five degrees, 
holding the lantern in‘that position. 

‘** The Signal showing how many cars to back up is made by 
raising and lowering the lantern vertically the required 
number of times. 


BALTIMORE &' OHIO RAILROAD. 
HAND OR DAY SIGNALS. 


ue “ Stop.—Raise and. lower the hand. 


“ Go Ahead.—Throw one or both hands from the breast ~~’ 
outward. 








‘“‘ Back.—A beckoning (motion describing a half-circle over 
the head. 


LANTERN OR NIGHT SIGNALS. 
“Stop.—Raise and lower lantern vertically. 


“Go Ahead.—Swing lantern with circular motion over the 
head. 


“* Back,—Swing the lantern from right to left. 
ENGLISH CODE OF SIGNALS. 





All right. Caution Go ‘slow. Danger. Stop. 
(FROM. PAGE 14, OF “‘ DAWNAY ON RAILWAY SIGNALS. AND ~. 
ACCIDENTS.”)- 





Convention of Railroad Commissioners. 


The fourth annual convention of railroad commissioners’ ’ 
met in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 11. 
ceedings we are indebted to the Atlanta Constitution. 

The following states were represented at the meetin 33 

Alabama, W. S. Bragg, Charles P. Ball, James Crook. 

California, J. 8. Cone, C. J. Beerstecher. 

: Connecticut, J. M. Woodruff, J. W. Bacon. 

Georgia, James M. Smith, Campbell Wallace, Sanjuel Bar- 
nett, R. A. Bacon, Secretary. ; 

Iowa, M. C. W 


Pe opens J. F. Johnston, CC rm eres © A. Kin- 


“Michigan, 2 M..B. Williams. Wet. aun aati 


James Harding, George -C.. Pratt: 2~-- - 
‘ Ohio, H. Sabin. : 
South Carolina, W. L. Bonham. 


For the report of the pro-.. . 
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LANTERN SIGNALS FOR NIGHT USE. 








Swung ina circle. 


Nae o# Roan. - Class Stop. Go Ahead. Sent. lOpen the train. Train has parted. Ease ‘Back. | Ease es a 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... A Swung across track. [Raised and lowered. |Swunginacircle. we 

Baltimore & Ohio......... sah Lita enorme | Mee ; 
Boston & Albany... .........00+. 71. a. |] Swung ot rightengics or RAecicalin, Ove Swunginacircle, | | 

Central, of New Jersey............. A |Waved across'the track. veotiealiye lowered swung in a circle, | | 

Central Pacific......50..... 6: 4405, B_ /|Moved up and down. Swung over the head. ovals . cughes with | 

Chicago & Alton.............0....0« C Swung across the track. |Swung over the head, au lowered | 

Chicago & Northwestern........ ... BL ' eo ered per-\swung over the head. \Swung sideways. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ...... A Swung sideways. a iperpendioulasiy. |Swung over the head. | 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... A Swung across the track. [Raised and lowerediswung in acircle, | | 

Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans.. A lswung across the track Raised and lowered 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha.| B { Raised and lowered per-lgwung over the head. gWung sideways. 


pendicularly. ha) a low . 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..... | © |Swungacross the track. —Swung over the head. peadicularly. = pe: 
eens : oS in a circle, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cin. & Ind....! A |Swung across the track. “Vericgiiy) W*4Swung inaeircle, — f................ antes 
with the train. 
I isiia sso cinintcedeeeaie . B sod eeay up and Swung over the head. 'Swung across track. | | 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... ....... A |Swung across the track. a lowered|s wung in acircie. 
Swung sideways in the 
Illinois Central... ....... 2.0.2.0... j Raised and lowered per- the head. | directi 
inois Centra B | pendicularly. wung over the hea — — of across | 
8 horizontally S thi h Raised dk a "cae a —~e 
mo . wung orizontally Swun; rough a ver-|Rais' an owered and round ver- 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern....... Cc } across the track. tical arc. a =O ll TAROT SSO tically across 
| rain. 
RE II os iin ooeens ansxnee teers B_ |Moved up and down, Swung over the head. |Swung across track, 
Louisville & Nashville.... .......... A |Swung across the track. nF lower /Swung in a circle. 


Maine Central 


Marietta & Cincinnati............... A |Swung across the track 


Lcdes-teptnn oe teaceeee lea te Swung crosswise of track. side of body forward SWU2é Over head tow-| 


Michigan Central... .........0.sese0- C |Waved across the track. 


MeNOE PRG os. osnciis cscs vessccas Cc ) o at right-angles with Swung over the head. |Moved up and down. Jur 
t. | 
. ; Swung in a circle that 
New York & New England..........|-++++- } a ~ lowered oe * pote —— can be plainly seen 


New York Central & Hudson River.| C ) the tracks. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western. | B_ |Moved up and down. 





( Swung across the track 


) Moved to and fro across|woyeq over the head. nn up and 


§ Raised and lowered ver- y5veq above the head. Swung ina a a= in a full 





vertically. 














Swung from a perpen- 
dic position by \Raising and low- Swinging small ers = 4 
DAS nest initie. “sacekae ering perpen- circle at right | raised oot “an 
dicularly. angles to train.| anole of 45 d bmg 


and upward in direc-| 94 Tear of train. 


tion of train’s motion. 
Raised and lowered 
vertically. 
Swung over the head) 
in the direction the!Moved up and down. 
train is to go. 








Swung in a circle. 


from engine. 


Swung over the head. |Swung ‘across track. 








New York, New Haven & Hartford. | teeeee i tically. near the ground. circle. 
New York, Penna. & Ohio ..... ag _ B_ |Moved up and down. Swung over the head. ae * *. 
rere | A |Swung across the track. ets lower Swung in a circle. 
Ee eee | A |Swung across the track. — lowered Swung in a circle. 
Philadelphia & Reading............ | A |Waved across the track. a lowered Swung in a circle. | 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern| C |Swung across the track. Swungin a circle. —" varaeais 
Wile POG ais csivcccccessasiccese Swung across the track. — a Ss lowered! wung in a circle. 
7 > . | Raised and lowered 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific........ | © |Swung across the track. Swung ina circle. : : 
vertically. Whirl - roun a 

' _ |. |) Swung horizontally ... oa Raised and lowered|............... Gan FOURS ver 

Wisconsin Central...... .... + pa 7 Cc 7 across the track. Swung in a circle. vertically. : nace across 











The following railroad commissions were not represented: 
Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. Com- 
missioner Wilson, of Michigan, was elected Chairman, and 
Mr. R. A. Bacon, Secretary of the Georgia Commission, was 
chosen Secretary of the meeting; Mr. H. R. Hobart was 
elected Assistant Secretary. 

After organizing an adjournment was had until afternoon. 
At the afternoon session the only business done was the ap- 

intment of a committee, consisting of Messrs. Johnson, 

ragg, Barnett, Wood and Cone, to prepare business. 


SECOND DAY. 

At the second day’s session the committee reported several 
resolutions for discussion. 

The first of these resclutions was originally proposed by 
Mr. Woodruff, of lowa, and was as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That in cases of contiguous states in which one 
or more lines of railway run having different or varyin 
classifications, it is recommended that the commissioners 0 
— states prepare a uniform classification for the use of 
such ra ; 

‘* Also, that such sehedule of classification be recommend- 
ed to all railway lines operating wholly within the states 
co-operating under this resolution.” 

p a second was by Mr. Bragg, of Alabama. and was as 
ollows : ' 

‘** Resolved, That in all Gases where a railroad, or combina- 
tion of railroads. constituting one line, extends out of one 
state into another state, and is under the same general 
management in each of said states, the rai commis- 
sioners of said states ought to co-operate, as far as — 
in recommending and adjusting joint rates on freights and 
fares as between said. states, so as to avoid the high rates 
produced by a combination of loculs on freights and fares 
out of one of said states into the other.” 


‘Mr. BRaGe indorsed the resolution. In his state the classi- | appointed by the Chair to report at a future national con- | screws which 
fications of the Southern Railway & Steamship Association | vention of railroad com 


were adopted. These were accepted 





| 


Mr. Pratt said be was willing to join in any recommenda-| Mr. Pratt said the two resolutions were incompatible. 
tion that the convention thought would do good. | Mr. Bonnam said if Congress chose it could regulate the 

Mr. KincarD said this was an attempt to interfere with | matter of interstate commerce without any suggestions from 
interstate commerce. | this hody. 

Mr. BraGG said that, under a decision of Chief-Justice;| Mr. WALLAcE then offered the following asa substitute, 
Waite, in the case of the city of Chicago vs. the North-| which was agreed to. 
western Railroad, these resolutions did not contemplate any | ‘‘ Resolved. That this convention is of opinion that no 
interference in interstate commerce. | practical good can be accomplished by a draft of statutes to 

Mr. KINCAID said it was simply a waste of time for this | be submitted to the legislature of each state for the purpose 
meeting to recommend anything on the subject. | of attempting to secure uniform control of railroad trans- 

Mr. BRaGG opposed the idea of congressional regula- | portation in the several states and from one state into an- 


| tion. other state.” 


Mr. Kincatp said he had laid aside many of the notions| After appointing Commissioners Harding (Missouri), 


he used to hold. He was jealons of state ‘rights, but, like | Woodruff (Connecticut) and Bogue (Illinos), Executive Com- 
Colonel! Sellers, he was reconstructed and ready to go in for mittee for the ensuing year, and passing the usual resolu- 
the ‘old flag and an appropriation.” | tions of thanks, the convention adjourned. 

Mr. WALLACE believed Congress alone could late this | 
matter, aud did not dislike the idea of a national commis- daily 
sion. | THE SCRAP HEAP. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said that some sort of law is .needed, for | ~ecge 
moral suasion has very little force with railroads ‘as far as | Another New Locomotive. 
he had seen. ay | And now we have the “‘central power locomotive,” a new 

Mr. ROCHESTER believed in advisory commissions, and | invention wherein the engine is vertical, and stands between 
said any resolution by this body would be highly respected | the drivers, the connecting-rod heing attached to the middle 
by the railroads of the entire country. ; | of the side-rod, which is pulled up and pushed down. Fact! 

Mr. BaRNETT said the commissioners of various states had Patented, of course, so that no one can make one without 
different powers. Some are mandatory, others advisory, | permission ! 
and we are too apt to look at these questions from our own! We should like very much to be present at the trial of such 
standpoints. He favored the idea of moral suasion as an in-| a locomotive! It is in al! respects a very remarkable one,— 
fluence which the railroads could not resist. ” | Mechanical Engineer. 

Mr. WALLACE did not believe in moral suasion except | * : 
where there is some power to enforce its suggestions. After ,Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
some further discussion both resolutions were is hog to by | The first meeting of the season was held at the rooms in 
the unanimous voice of the convention. The other resolu- | Philadelphia on Saturday ee | Oct. 5, 1881; President 
tions’ reported by the committee were as follows : | Strickland Kneass in the chair; 27 members present. 

“ Resolved, Tnat a committee of five commissioners be | The secre exhibited on behalf of Mr. J. Milton Titlow, 

, for 6% years, held tomer three 2 inch 
f 


oners,.whether a general law | course of yellow pine planks in the floor of Fairmount Bridge, 








by three of the great | for the regulation of railroad rtation can be so formed | Philadelphia. which planks had been treated insome manner 


lines which control the railroad interests of Alabama, viz.: | as to apply to all the states, and if so, report a draft of such | with creosote. The screws in question are much corroded, the 


the Erlanger syndicate, the Georgia Central, and the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. ‘The Louisville & Nashville, 
the other great line, had clung to its.classifications. 





a law at said meeting. original diameter being diminished about one-third at the 
‘“‘Resolved, That said committee, in case they conclude | middle of the screw, where the fibre of the iron is distinct- 
that such a law cannot be framed as will apply to all the | ly exposed. It seemed, however, to be the universal opinion 


Mr. WooprurF expressed belief in the value of moral | states alike, report whether they deem it advisable for Con- | of the members present, that the corrosion was due entirely 
suasion as affecting railroads where the commissioners have | gress to regulate railroad transportation between the states, | to the presence of water between the planks, and not at ail 


advisory and not mandatory powers. 

Mr. Kincar said he did not have so much faith in the 
value of moral suasion on great corporations. Recom- 
mendations might have their value, but it was where they 
were directed to legislatures and not to.commissions. 

Mr. WooprvrF agreed that recommendations ought to be 
to legislatures. 


Mr. RocHESTER agreed that all railroad commissions be 5p had requested it. 


should be advisory. 


. , on The Secretary read 
Mr. WooprvFF said in his state railruads never refused to | committee to perfect a law for state rates, but not to touch | of the Hotel Pelh at Tr 


grant any request of the commissioners. 


Mr. Bonnam said that the commission in his state is | 


merely advisory, and has no 
He believed that no 
less railroads were foreed.to do s0; 








| and if so, to report, with their reasons, a draft of a law to be | to thecreosote oil, which would preserve rather than destroy 


submitted to Congress, regulating transportation as between | the iron. 

the states only, leaving to the several states the regulation of | The Secretary exhibited: copies of a drawing which had 

rates upon railroads within their boundaries not extending | been made by a method giving more economical and better 

into other states.” : | results in many instances than the ordinary blue process. 
Mr. WoopruvrF said that some action on these resolutions | Mr. Frederick Graff stated, in this connection, t the 


; Should be had, out of respect to the Alabama Legisiature, | ordinary letter press was the invention of Watt, and that 


wer to enforce its wishes. | recommenda’ 
would be regarded un- | should be invoked if ° 


the original was still in existence. . 
a detailed description of the moving 
t and Boylston streets, Bos- 
interstate matters. ton, for the purpose of widening Tremont street. This hotel 
Mr. WALLACE said this body had no right to make any | is built of freestone and brick, 96 and 69 ft. frontage, was 


PRATT moved to recommit the entire matter to the 





tion to Congress. Congressional regulation | forced to its new position by 56 screws, 2 in. diameter, }¢ in 
— operated hand pied en eye ed to uni- 
y against 


necessary b 
Mr. JonnsTon indorsed these distribute the pressure ng. Two 
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{Sar Ae ag PROPOSED, CODE. 
HAND OR ARM SIGNALS FOR DAY USE. LANTERN SIGNALS FOR NIGHT USE. 
STIGNIFICATIONS, = nop é : a a = 7 = = * ee 
i! “Hapa or or arm n at rest. Hand or arm in motion. ! Lantern in motion. 
Le ie a a rr Both a arms s held straight u up ‘over r the | head. “2, ¢ Ones or path. arms moved vertically straight. up and “3. Moved vertically.or straight.up.and. down. 
; down, : 
Go ahead............ L. The he right arm held out horizontally or ‘eresswise of the 5. The arm waved over the head .and crosswise of the | 6. Swung over the head and at right angles to the track: 
track, 
Back up............-. “7. Both arms held out horizontally crosswise of the | 8, sideways ht.to lefiwith.a heckonin 9. Sw sideways f from right to left in.the, direction, m, the 
track. ‘motfon ti the d airebtion ‘the train.is. to. moy . ae is to move 
Train has parted.... 10. Both hands clasped over the head. 11: extended-and brought,together over. 12.S5w whirled | round and round in.a, circle cross-. 
el. Sayed 11 The arm — idelf exten e fall to the side. whet the track. 
Fase ahead. ..... . 13. 14. “14. Both arms, J pat peg the shoulder and the iB: _ Swung gently “two. ‘and. tro at right "angles with “the 
hands mo’ atte each oth ther track, 
ee in thé’&to} igiuat when the tities fon is eff 
Fase | back Sear em 16 i ' 











17. Both arms extended Tével with. sage meer the ite “18: ade on le by — hidad nd moved siwrend 
arm _|§ ary, at. arms ;length;. the; han e€ yon level with, shoulders .by., bending. 
ich ata th left and a roaching ¥ neater arm. 
and Re ap t Fao seca of thetrain,; temthinating 
in lwhen the desired motion "is 

He hy 





ee nator = : ———— —- ——— 


PROPOSED CODE. 





4. Go ahead. i. Back up 10. Train has parted. 13. 16. 


ARM SIGNALS (RES!) FOR DAY, 















5. Go ahead. ® Back up 11. Trein, has. parted 
ARM SIGNALS - (YOFHON) FOR DAY. 





12,.. Train, has parted. 15. Ease ahead.. 18. Ease back. 
LANTERN. SIGNALS: (MOTION) FOR NIGHT. 


3. Stop. 6. Go ahead, 9. Back up, 








































months and twant occupied in preparati Intercolomial..... sss... 76- T; WA 
The moving itealt was’ ee Aug. 31, and finished on | x & Walia iver, #7: $33. Jomt., Madison Indianapolis: 105. UniguPeoies.. 77 
Aug 25, but aah was but 13 hours | Catadian Railroads... .... $30 ‘Morris & Easex..............-.-. aah fale UR Fe Se : ater Uihea & e 
and 40 minutes. The whole aoe uareed was 18 ft. 10 | coboling Cisne ee Bee eee ee Si 1 408. Ff Ee ents Central wns 7 mat 
in. Four we three oe dirt Len days labor | 50g) Knox 00) 
340: required. . for. gest vildin whole cost, sear. at about i) tf basi 4 Nav. Oc wee nion a amas 
SOIOD., mid ibe Ungeat Palling. inh bas eves boon re | is aR a Sparen 
meg eine peky oye Jaised, .w papier Js issn a ; al 222. iy 3 set | tle Reh Smith 34 Wimington tera Basen a 
wie rey. shown aoe the, pqs geen CY¥.,.:- 180... create Long Is < WOnpestee t Nashua............. 76 
whiéh * ea ty the walls prior to removal, ‘were. not| = 454, 468; s iutsee tees. SOE St. Louis Alton “% Terre, Hautey.. 
ee Paper was pegied ov over them | reat + 3 ro. Ot é one 
be Eee | .., Northern Pacific,,.............. + "Deis co lin ‘ 
President ee neeas eo ith a drawing which. 340 = TR to Rast St.Louis, Il., 11 miles, rth idk’ the Alton, Brewok 3 
iron sent to him by terran during his recent visit in : sesecere ere, BD: orees one ain this line is lensed to-¢ he inaiamapalis& 8 polis & St. Roy ¥ 
oy Saeed ’ ere sd company. works a line.from ‘Topi rod. ; 
L. M. eas f: eka» note, book,.loaned by Mr. aa ‘“ LT 124 lien which :is sndé: up a ot the. Tonle ohare : 
John i, Twn conte many complete. and. beauti- ++ aes emnee reels Mesteeed. > «+ 3331 (owned), East St. Louis to Be os eee, the Belleville 
ful K, ,Notahly, of the eele- LE a bg...) 492 |'& Southern Ilinois (leased), lip to Duqiioin, 56: zailen, 
be Sc ed crossed the PERKE at no Siete HL and the Belleville & Eldorado (leased), Duquoin to Fda 
the necessity and desirability 1 oor The equipment of the line operated consists.of .16-engin 
ca anes on . “auariers for the 3s ts pamelor. prapeak ms , y esl and x3 ese cata: - 
t. and cars. 
The general | balance sheet.is as ro esa 
ANNUAL. RE REPORTS. om stock 


The. following. is . an index to the, reports. of .companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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The bonded debt consists of $2,200,000 first-mortgage 
bonds; $300,000 equipment bonds; $2,800,000 second- 
mor preferred bonds and $1,700,000 second-mortgage 
income bonds. 

_ The earnings of the line worked by the company, 71 miles 
me 1879 and an average of 96 miles in 1880, were as fol- 
ows: 











1880. 1879. Tuc. or Dec. P.c. 
General freight. .$299,999.65 $222,043.41 I. $77,956.24 k 
RSET 248,233.62 204,126.31 I. 44,107.31 
Passengers ....... 150,313.19 116,847.08 TI. 33,466.11 
Mail, etc..... :.., 30,531.82 22,595.22 I. 7,946.60 
Oe EE $729,078.28 602.02 I. $163,476.26 
Expenses......... 352,230.36 298,751.96 I. 62,478.40 
Net earnings... $376,847.92 $275,850.06 D. $100,997.86 : 
Gross earn. per 
obs SSe veld 7,594.57 7,966.23 I. 371.66 
Net earn. pe 
MUDEs ssa ess ctos 3,625.50 3,885.21 1. 40.29 1.0 
Per cent. of exps 48.30 51.20 D, 2.90. ...... 


The rental of the Belleville & Southern Lllinois in 1880 
was $147,344.16 and of the Belleville & Eldorado; $9,082.- 
89, a total of $156,427.03, leaving a net balance of $220,- 
420,89. From this the sum of $43,950 was paid for new 
e nipmens, leaving $176,470.89 surplus. 

e traffic of this line for the year was as follows: 


, 1880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passeligers carried. .. 169,634 180,204 D. 10,570 6.9 
Passenger miles.... .. 4,744,907 3,915,983 I. 828,924 21.2 
Tons general freight. . 262,562 200,880 I. 61,651 30.7 
Ton-miles, freight..... 14,558,004 10,551,455 I. 4, 551 38.0 
Tons coal carried. ... 378,002 373,146 I. 4,856 1.3 
Ton-miles, coal.... . 11,307,352 9,960,676 I. 1,346,676 13.5 

Av, receipts: 

Per pass. per mile.... 3.17 cts. 2.95 cts. J. O0.22cts. 7.4 
Per ton per mile, frt.. 2.06 “ 2.10 “ . 0.04 * 1.9 
Per ton per mile, coal. 2.20 “ 2.05 “ IT. O15 * 7.3 


The average rate on local general freight was 3.74 cents; 
on through freight, 108 cents. Through freight formed 
about 63 per cent. of the ton-miles of general freight. The 
average earnings per train mile were $2.85; expenses, $1.46. 
The average freight train was 23.17 cars. Lcomotive ser- 
vice cost 11.6 cents per mile run, 

The general income account is as follows : 

NS UE is snics cp sen cinncnnecaienes 
Minimum rental main line 
Earnings of line worked............:.......- Ns 
Net amount collected from Purchasing Comm 


$158,179.03 
450,000.00 
729,078.28 
432,327.43 
4,545.45 





SO UIIU RT sss Sacha se Gae leah nbbb dh ew ca babamadet ine 

WON Se ccsdssscdebe tere ssssh0le<eeaetiscr eth ieee $1,774,130.19 
Interest on funded debt............... $474,000.00 
Main line and legal expenses...... ... 12,235.81 
New equipment..... Shy NT Aan 43,950.00 
Expenses of road worked ............. 352,230.36 
P| RAE LP, GSS ee 156,427.03 

1,038,843.20 

eg eer ee TONE T ee ee Tee $735,286.99 


This credit balance of the income account is not an actual 
cash balance, but is composed principally of claims for rent 
against thedessees that are now being litigated, and of the 
nominal par of equipment mortgage bonds, received in part 
settlement of the suit against the Purchasing Committee. 

The earnings of the main line as reported by the lessee 
were: 








1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 
i. ee $945,240.19 $643,367.54 $301,872.65 46.9 
Passengers... ... 312,904.50 271,941.77. 40,962.73 15.1 
Mail, etc........ 159,518.31 124,713.98 34,804.35 27.9 
Total...... $1,417,663.00 $1,040,023.27 $77,639.73 36.3 
Expenses......... 980,723.52 737,020.58 243,702.94 33.1 
Net earn- 
ings...... $436,939.48 $303,002.69 $133,936.79 44.2 
Gross earn. per 
SE a kcsse nas 7,270.07 5,333.45 1,936.62 36.3 
Net earn. per 
ie hc 2,240.72 1,553.86 686.86 44.2 
Per cent of exps. 69.17 WN” > Bas. seeeee. aentns 


Under order of Court the lessee psid over 80 per cent. of 
gross earnings, being $422,283.06, or $22,716.94 less 
than the maximum rental required by the lease. The total 
balance due from the lessee for rental on Dec. 31 was 


$490,024.92. Some pro; was made in the suit to enforce 
the Le The main line is repo to be poorly main- 
tained. 


During the year 1,000 tons of steel rails and 36,875 new 
ties were laid. The bridges were generally repaired and 
several new building put up. Two locomotives were bought 
and 101 box cars, heretofore leased, were purchased. 

The Belleville & Eldorado road was leased from July 1 at 
a rental of 30 per cent. of gross earnings up to $2,500 per 
mile yearly, and 15 per cent. on all in excess of $2,500 per 
mile. The Belleville & Southern Illinois Company also 
agreed to reduce its rental charge 10 per cent. on all busi- 
ness from the leased line’ The lease resulted in a net profit 
for the six months of $9,195.40. ; 

A final settlement bas been made in the litigation with the 
old Lape Rpm ne under which the company re- 
ceived $246, bonds, $10,000 income bonds and about 
$160,000 in cash; from this must be deducted about $31,000, 
expenses of the litigation. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


The annual report of this company this yeur covers a 
period of ten months only, the fiscal Pd having been 
changed to end June 30, instead of Aug. 31 as formerly. 

The Company owns a main line from Dolton, Ill, to Dan- 
ville, 107.5 miles; the Indiana Division, from Bi 
Coil Creek, 24 miles, and the Grape Creek Branch, from 
Danville to Grape Creek, 7 miles making. 138.5 miles 
owned, It leases the use of the Chicago Western In- 
diana from Dalton to Chicago, 20.5 miles, voy 159 miles 
included in the main line. It also leases the vansville, 
Terre Haute & Chicago road (the Terre Haute Division). 
from Danvilie to Terre Haute, Ind., 55 miles, of which the 
use of 6 miles is leased from the Evansville & Terre Haute 
Company. : 

The equipment consists of 51 engines; 10 Aw ei 7 
baggage and 3 combination cars; 599 box, 1 fruit, 111 
ston. refrigerator, 2,006 coal, 10 flat and 18 caboose cars; 
1 pay car, 1 snow-plow and 18 service cars. 

he capital account is as follows : 
Stock 
First-mortgage bonds 
Income bonds ............ 
Danville & Grape Creek bonds.............. : 
Bills, accounts and balances payable......... 
Income account, balance... ... . ..+...+5 ial 





Materials 
Bonds and miscellaneous assets....... 
Due for betterments, E., T. H. & C.... 
Cash and balances receivable . ....... 





The bonds owned are $75,000 first-mortgage bonds and 
$90,000 Danville & Grape Creek bonds,’ 





2| business from the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 





In the statements following no comparisons are made for 
the Terré Haute Division, the company not having the pre- 
vious year’s figures for that line, prior to the lease. 

The traffic for the ten months was as follows : 

Terre Haute 
Main line.—--——. « v. 
1879-80. 


Train miles : 


2.56et 2.69ets. 2.80cets, 

0.92 ** 0.90 * 0.96 * 

_ Locomotive service cost 15.75 cents per mile on the main 
line and 15.83 cents on the Terre Haute Division. Of the 
freight car miles 61.4 per cent. on the main line and 64.5 
per cent. on the Terre Haute Division was of loaded cars. 

The earnings for the ten months were as follows: 
——_——Main Line.————. Terre Haute Div 
1880-81. 1879-80 1880-81. 


79- 








| ciel ge NB belt $432,507.80 $386,359.88 $119,739.17 
ea a A 14,069.42 294,544.21 94,850.04 
Passengers.......... 115,692.53 118,311.67 46,440.43 
PRES. tae biases oe 59,271.23 55,710.38 _ 6,667.02 
See $1,021,540.98 $844,926.14 $267,696.66 
Expenses and taxes.. 639,209.12 519,944.43 185,539.80 
Total earnings.. $382,241.86 $324,981.71 $82,156.86 
Gross earn. per. mile. 6,485.98 5,558.72 4,867.21 
Net al thins 426.93 2,138.04 1,493.76 
Per cent. of ex.... .. 2. 61.54 69.31 


Main line expenses include $13,670.05 for Chicago & 

Western Indiana joint expenses; taxes were $12,333.96 this 
year and $10,142.45 last year. Terre Haute Division taxes 
were $4,039, 18. 
, The main line showed an increase of $176,614.84, or 20.9 
per cent., in gross earnings; of $119,354.69, or 22.9 per 
cent., in expenses; and of $57,260.15, or 17.6 per cent., in 
net earnings. 

The result of the year was as follows: 





Net earnings, as ahove.................-eeeeeeecee oes $464,398.72 
Rentals on mainline... ............ ....-++ $57,087.74 
a Terre Haute Div......... .......-. 66,800.00 
* Evansville & Terre Haute tracks. 2,500.00 
General interest.............. 2,780.61 
Interest on m e bonds... 154,250.00 
i$ income bonds..... 47,835.00 

—--——_ 331,253.35 

Surplus for Cho year.............. seee seescocees $133,145.37 


There was expended on betterments of main line and 
charged to construction account $75,202.15. Expenditures 
on equipment account, for new cars and on contracts for 
cars, were 91,939.04, a total of $168,141.19 for additions 
to property. 

he total expenditures under the lease for betterments to 
the Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago road have been 
#117,631.55, for which income bonds of the leased road are 
to be issued to this company. 

On the main line the work of reducing the grades at 
several points has been continued and is still in progress. 
The equipment is being gradually brought into excellent 
condition. Onthe Terre Haute Division 2,374 tons steel 
rails and 58,724 new ties were used, the bridge over the 
Wabash rebuilt and the road-bed much improved. The 
main track is now all steel. 

The company was able to run trains to the new stations in 
Chicago about Dec. 1, but the complete transfer of the 
Louis to the 
Chicago & Western Indiana tracks was not made until late 
in the spring. There was also much delay in securing the 
use of the Chicago & Western Indiaua branch to South 
Chicago, which has only just been oy A large 
increase in business is expected from the facilities given by 
this branch to deliver coal to the manufacturing establish- 
ments at South Chicago. - 

The Grape Creek Divison was workod about eight months. 
An extension of five miles to Westville is now ready for 
business, and a further extension of 16 miles to Sidell’s 
Grove is in pro; This extension will connect with the 
Danville, Olney & Ohio River road, and an agreement has 
been made for the use by that road of the miles from 
Sidell’s Grove to Danville and an exchange business. 





Ohio & Mississippi. 

At tke recent annual meeting President McClintick pre- 
sented a long statement to the stock and bondholders, in 
which he says: 

“The Receiver, acting. under the orders of the Court, has 
reduced the floating debt from the sum of $1,585,236.01 by 
the payment of $1,252,870.36, leaving on Dec. 31, 1880, a 
restibas unpaid of $382)365.65. He has also paid, under like 
orders of the Court, the face value of all the coupons on the 
first mortgage, $18,155 on account of eontributions to the 
second-mortgage sinking fund, and $4,155 on account of the 
first-mortgage sinking fund; all the interest on the second 
mortgage, Western Division, and on the funded debt and in- 
come Western Division bonds; all the coupons on second- 
mortgage consolidated bonds which have been presented and 


to | accrued prior to the appointment of the Receiver; eight cou- 


pons on the same mortgage bonds, accrued since his appoint- 
ment; the coupons on the Springfield Division mortgage 
bonds, wate accrued May 1 and Nov. 1, wes Nov. 1, 
1880, and May 1, (and is pre to pay those matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1881); and the tetoreat on thes loans which were 
secured by the pledge of 7 ma me Division bonds, in order 
to avoid the forfeiture of the ge.” 

For eight months of 1881 the net ee 
line and Springfield Division were $540,991.77, and the 
ratio of expenses; 79.58 per cent. The earnings of the 
Springfield Division failed to meet expenses by $121,852.25, 
The claims against the wp er Berman should be met in 
order to relieve it from em mt and allow it to 


of the main 








unsettled—which, it was thought, might be left to the com- 
pany to handle and adjust as the exigency of the case 
Re ge] 
an increase company’s pmen or 

facilities and yard-room at Louisvill . it was that 
the round sum of $2,000,000 should be raised, ng in- 
terest at'5 per cent. per annum. If this should be done, the 
bond debt of the company, and the annual fixed charges 
thereon would stand as follows : 


Yearly 
Amount. interest. 
Income and funded debt bonds, Western 

Ml cccansehesareash an cidbbasaceubnewines $174,000 $12,180 

Second-mortgage Western Div., extended. 97, J 
First consolidated bonds.................+. 6,800,000 476,000 
cond consolidated bonds..............+. 3,832,000 268,240 
Springfield Div. bonds.................+++. 2,009,000 140,630 
I 4 “sncaceenapennccanrsce 140,000 9,800 
Proposed new 5 per cent. bonds.... ...... 2,000,000 100,000 





evire topey SEM: Abt Folie 6 $15,052,000 $1,012,670 
78.000 


Total. 
Sinking fund payments 


Fee e eee tees we eee eeeeeeeseers ; 


Total yearly charges......... .....s000+ sseseees $1,088,670 

This sum would be diminished at an early day by the tak- 
ing up of the income and funded debt bonds, the second- 
mortgage Western Division.bonds and the debenture bonds, 
the new 5 per cent. bonds taking their place, reducing the 
— $7,250 and the sinking fund payments $40,000 
yearly. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


This company runs, lines of steamers between New York 
and Aspinwall; Panama and San Francisco; Panama and 
several Central American ports; San Francisco, Yokohama 


and Hong Kong; San Francisco, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and between San Francisco and British Columbia. Its 
report is for the year ending April 30 last. 
The general account, condensed, is as follows: 
SE EU adc “edb ben dye des todd SdebceBbleccedesewe cd $20,000,000 
L Da ea Ss ca hitec decd coccce sulsescSwwsdrscdnonderesenecs 1,400,000 
END... ccnghedn onde x00 ceantabeonstencewens 362,598 
IM; i chans son) susdierhs> chennrd bakienen neal . $21,761,598 
IID coc .s5 ceonscesnesesoeses $10,729.762 
Real estate and improvements............. 1,077,912 
ME ccanenestesecescsseseeee 479,807 
Sundry assets, accounts, etc.... .......... 928,456 
Di cn... cu necheasekeenss. penekes 8,545,661 
——— —— $21,761,598 


The cost of steamers includes $400,000 paid on account of 
new steamers under construction. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 
Steamship lines ..... $4,057,285 $3,586,442 I. $470,843 13.1 
Government subsi : 
oa ire “FSR 310,188 339,277 D. 29,089 8.6 
Miscellaneous. ...... : 35,174 44,163 D. 8,989 20.4 
ere 4,402,647 $3,969,882 I. $432,765 10.9 
Expenses.... ..... .« 3,172,705 3,519,821 D. 347,116 9.9 
Net earnings...... $1,229,942 | $450,061 I. $779,881 173.3 
Per cent. of exps..... 72.1 88.7 D. BM cccces 


The increase in both gross and net earnings was very re- 
markable and encouraging. The grain was entirely from 
traffic, the subsidies and miscellaneous receipts diminishing. 

The earnings of the several lines of steamers were as follows, 
the Atlantic line being that from New York to Aspinwall, 
and the Panama line that from Panama to San Francisco: 








7 Earnings. Expenses. Net or Deficit. 
Atlantic line........... 745,344 $456,116 Net.... $288,928 
Panama line.... .... .. 1,950,507 1,126,258 Net 824.249 
Travs-Pacific line.... 973.472 538,288 Net. 435,184 
Australian line......... 307.073 340.44L Def. 33.308 
Victoria line........... 80,889 82,589 Def.. 1,760 
Ws sackirivesos $4,057,285 $2,543,992 Net ...$1,613,293 


The losses on Australian and Victoria lines are made up 
by tke subsidies received. 

The report says : ‘‘ The war that bas existed between the 
republics of Chili and Peru for several years past is now 
brought to a close, and this fact will have a most important 
bearing upon our trade in the near future. The impetus 
that has been given to the building of railroads and develop- 
ment of the mines of Mexico during the past year by our 
countrymen increases greatly our business, and, taken to- 
gether with the steady growth and production of the Cen- 
tral American states, requires a considerable increase of 
tonn to take the place of ships that have grown worthless 
from long use and the loss in running, which has been met 
by the earnings of our other vessels. This want of tonnage 
has become so serious a matter that although chartering 
one vessel at the rate of $90,000 per annum, to make up the 
line between San Francisco and Panama, we were still with- 
out a spare ship to take the place of any one of those ee 
in our different lines should an accident have occurred. At 
the same time the size and condition of the ‘Crescent City ’ 
rendered it necessary that another vessel be at once pro- 
vided for the service between New York and Aspinwall. 
Fortunntely for our wants at this time, the managers of the 


Brazilian line have concluded to give up that se , having 
been continually harassed by obstacles in the — of taxes, 
rt charges, etc., and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. have 


ome the purchasers of their two steamships ‘City of Rio 
Janeiro’ and ‘City of Para.’ We should build in addition 
three more steamers of 2,000 tons each, to strengthen our 
lines on the Mexican and Central American coast. We are 
aware of the intention on the part of shippers to put 
steamers on this coast unless we have vessels enough to per- 
form the service, which has not been the case for the 
two years. 

‘*Qur relations with the Panama and Overland railroads 
have been maintained upon the most friendly terms during 
the last year, and the obligations of each to the other have 
been complied with in a particular, with advanta 
to the companies concerned, and also to our patrons, the 
public. 

‘The managers of your property for several years past 
have been strongly of the opinion that the China line was 
not a source of strength, but that the money invested in that 
service would be more remunerative if onmeres to yey = 
the trade of the Pacific coast from San Francisco to Val- 

raiso. ee py ny have been pending for several years 

e 


regain possession of its property are as follows: or the transfer of the two China ships to the Union and 
First-mortgage coupons on bonds in sinking funds. .... $48,825 | Central Pacific railroad companies, but up to this time we 
Four coupons on second consolidated bonds 536,480 | have not been able to agree upon the terms. 
Five coupons on Springfield Div. bonds........ 351,575 | During the year the Supreme Court of the United States 
First-mortgage sinking fund, including 1881 180,000 | -ondered a decision awarding $291,666 to the com for 
sa a nt ; __170,000 | rnail service to China, under the contract of Aug. on 1 {873, 
Total on account funded debt...... ............... $1,286,880 | which was so eremeettiy and unjustly terminated by Con- 
Coupons (10) on debentures................. *2. GAD, gress, Feb. 22, 1875. July, 1880, a serious accident 
Due Robert Garrett & Sons, assignees of occurred to the machinery (built in Scotland) of the steamer 
pee eee nsdovecer heaiets er tose: yest ‘Colon,’ necessitating our placing new engines in that ship, 
Other floating debt, about.........00000000000 100,000 at a very great expense, other steamers of the com 
399,000 | Pany have been maintained in a most efficient state of re 


Total to be provided for........ ..-..--e+seeeneee-s 1, 
There are beyond these claims certain 


deposi! 
interest on coupons not paid at maturity—nand divers others | diminish. 


ir as far as was practicable, taking into on the 
oh some of the vessels. The amount and beng Pre coal 





and supplies on hand for our use have not been wed to 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAzETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiTtorR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
porlaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCFPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 








THE FORMATION OF SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
SYSTEMS. 

The progress of railroad consolidation in the states 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi has been so rapid during the last year or 
two that it has not been easy at times to keep up with 
its development. The two most notable recent changes 
—the transfer of the Virginia Midland and the alli- 
ance between the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
the Norfolk & Western and the Shenandoah Valley— 
have so far completed the process that it is now possi- 
ble to present a connected view of the various systems 
into which the railroads of that section are grouped. 

This process of consolidation, which has been so 
marked a feature of recent railroad history, began 
much later in the Southern states than in the North 
and West, but has proceeded with so much greater 
rapidity that in less than two years the work has been 
accomplished which has elsewhere been going on for 
the last ten years and more. For this several reasons 
may be given. The reorganizations through fore- 
closure have generally been slower and more difficult 
of adjustinent there, and two years ago there 
was an unusually large number of roads open to 
purchase in this way. Southern railroad securities 
were generally at a pretty low point, and it 
was possible to secure control of a large mileage with 
a comparatively small expenditure of money. And, 
while the lines there were fewer in number and their 
relations less complicated, there is no section of the 
country where the stock of companies is so largely 
held by other corporations ; so that in many cases the 
control of one company might go a long way toward 
the control of its connecting lines. These causes, 
working together at a time when money could be 
easily obtained for railroad enterprises, presented an 
opportunity which enterprising managers were quick 
to see and use. 

The chief business of the railroads in these South- 
ern states (south of Virginia and Kentucky at least) 
is in the transportation of cotton tothe North and to 
the seaboard and the carriage of merchandise, grain, 
provisions and fertilizers back to the cotton-growing 
districts. These, of course, are not the only sources 
of traffic; the coast region furnishes a considerable 
business in naval stores and lumber, and in Alabama 
and Georgia there is a growing coal and iron industry, 
which is already of importance; but the cotton and 
the supplies for the cotton growers are the traffic for 
which the railroads chiefly compete. This competi- 
tion-is on two distinct lines, the older roads having 
been designed chiefly to carry business to the North- 
east or to some of the Southern ports for shipment by 
sea, while a later system has grown up connecting the 
cotton states directly with the Northwest, and accord- 








themselves on these two rival lines. 

The most easterly cf these Southern systems, and, 
with one exception, the strongest, is that controlled by 
the owners of the Richmond & Danville road. The 
Richmond & Danville itself was the best of the Penn- 
sylvania investments in the South, and was for severai 
years the only one of its somewhat unprofitable ven- 
tures there which that company retained. It had 
probably as heavy a local business as any line south of 
Richmond and north of Georgia, and was able, as the 
chief road in the so-called ‘* Piedmont line,” to keep up 
an active competition for through business with the 
poorer roads running through the coast region. A year 
or more ago, however, this competition came to an 
end by the sale of the Pennsylvania interest in the road 
to the Clydes and their associates, who were already 
the chief owners of the Coast line. A consolidation of 
the business interests of the two lines was quickly fol- 
lowed by a policy of extension, which soon resulted 
in the lease of the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line and 
a number of minor roads in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
making practically one system from Richmond to Au- 
gusta, Savannah and Atlanta—stopped at those points, 
however, by the union of the Georgia roads. So far 
this system is one of completed roads, but its managers 
have undertaken two extensions, involving the con- 
struction uf a good deal of new road, one from Atlanta 
westward into the coal region of Alabama and thence 
across Mississippi to the Mississippi River, and another, 
the costly line, which several successive companies 
have given up in despair, through the mountain region 
of North Carolina and Georgia into Tennessee at two 
points, by the old Blue Ridge line and further to the 
north by the Western North Carolina. This systeni 
has lately been enlarged by the addition of the Virginia 
Midland, extending its terminus from Richmond to 
Washington and practically to Baltimore. This pur- 
chase has not. only given the Richmond & Danville 
control of its Northern outlet, but it nas also removed 
from the field the Baltimore & Ohio, which at one 
time threatened a formidable competition, but at last 
apparently decided that the support of its Virginia line 
by an extension further south would be too costly and 
unprofitable a work, and so withdrew, as the Pennsyl- 
vania had done before, from all its investments south 
of the Potomac except the line up the Shenandoah 
Valley, 

Independent nominally, but necessarily on friendly 
terms with the Richmond & Danville, is the Savannah, 
Florida & Western, which now controls all the rail 
approaches to Florida, and has secured itself in that 
position by its new direct line to Jacksonville. This 
company is apparently content with the Florida busi- 
ness and looks for growth southward, where it has a 
long line projected down the west side of the Penin- 
sula. It has no other extension in prospect except a 
short branch tothe Chattahoochie on the western end 
of its Georgia line. 

Next to the westward of the Richmond & Danville 
is the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia system, 
which has lately attracted attention by its rapid exten- 
sion and ambitious plans. Some time ago this com- 
pany leased the Memphis & Charleston and planned a 
consolidated jine from Norfolk to Memphis, but 
it is only within the past year that it has 
sought extension elsewhere. Within that time it 
has acquired the old Selma, Rome & Dalton and the 
Alabama Central, bringing it to the edge of the Miss- 
issippi cotton belt; has sought an extension to the 
southeast by the purchase of the unprofitable Macon 
& Brunswick road and its extension to Atlanta and 
Rome, and, failing to secure the Cincinnati Southern, 
has arranged for a line to the Ohio over the Kentucky 
Central. This system has its weak points, however. 
To complete it there is still required some costly 
work. Its connection from Rome to Atlanta and 
Macon is hardly half finished, and, even when finished 
will have no connection with any important seaboard 
city. Its Atlantic terminus is also at the almost un- 
known port of Brunswick, which may have natural 
advantages, but is still destitute of almost everything 
which goes to make aseaport. So long as this system 
depended for an outlet onaline to Brunswick, in the 
extreme Southeast, it seemed woefully lame and im- 
perfect. But the recent alliance with the Norfolk & 
Western, of which the East Tennessee and the 
Memphis & Charleston form a direct extension, 
make it a really important Southern trunk line, the 
road from Norfolk to Memphis being very direct and 
960 miles long—just the distance from New York to 
Chicago by the New York Central and Michigan Cen- 
tral. A very large part of this long line is in moun- 
tainous country, where the fertile valleys are devoted 
chiefly to grain and stock growing, and very little cot- 
ton is grown ; but there is much fertile land on the 
line, and the mountain ranges that shut it in on either 





side from Lynchburg to Chattanooga, though they 
limit the territory tributary to the road, are likely to 
keep out competing parallel lines and even cross lines. 
In the whole distance from Lynchburg to Chattanooga, 
446 miles, this railroad is not crossed once by another 
road, though it probably soon will be. 

The strongest of all the Southern systems is that of 
the Louisville & Nashville Company, whose: principal 
lines are at right angles with the East Tennessee main 
lines. The Louisville & Nashville was the first of the 
Southern companies to enter upon the policy of ex- 
tension, and before 1873 it-had pretty. well covered the 
ground in Kentucky and in, Middle and Western 
Tennessee, and bad extended its line through some of 
the best country in Alabama to Montgomery. Nec- 
essarily quiet for a time after 1873, its managers were 
apparently roused last year by the ambitious projects 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, over which 
passes a large part of the business to and from the main 
line from Nashville to - Louisville. The Chat- 
tanooga Company had secured a line to St. 
Louis, and begun to complete the gap between its 
road and the Ohio, when. it :was suddeniv absorbed by 
its rival, whose managers succeeded in securing stock 
enough to give them the control and stop further 
rivalry. The Louisville Company had already extended 
its road to Mobile by the purchase of the Mobile & 
Montgomery road, and soon ‘after made the further 
purchase of the line from Mobile to New Orleans, com- 
pleting its system by these successive acquisitions 
from St. Louis and Louisville to New Orleans, and 
leaving only a few comparatively small gaps to be 
filled by new construction. In this respect it is the 
strongest and most complete of all the systems. and it 
has also probably the lines which carry the heaviest 
traftic of any south of the Ohio. Whether it has paid 
too high a price for some of them remains to be seen. 

Closely allivd witt the Louisville & Nashville is the 
Georgia railroad system, which the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis at one time hoped to control. This 
system is controlled by the Central Railroad Company 
of Georgia, and besides its own lines, which have for 
years pretty well covered Central and Southwestern 
Georgia and Eastern Alabama, it includes the impor- 
tant line of the Georgia Railroad, the Port Royal road, 
and will also, it is understood, include the South 
Carolina road when its reorganization is completed. 
That is, the system substantially covers all the outlets 
of the best part of Georgia, as‘ate which is growing 
more steadily and has a larger local traffic than any 


other in the Southeast, both to the Western 
lines and to the old seaports of Savannah 
and Charleston. It may be interfered 


with to some extent, but probably not seriously by the 
East Tennessee Company’s line from Macon to Rome, 
but has substantially no other competitor. It is the 
great railroad system of the Southeast, and is especially 
interested in carrying traffic to and from the South- 
eastern ports, Savannah and Charleston. 

The Mobile & Ohio is not a new line, but it has lately 
completed its road by a short extension from Columbus 
north to Cairo, where it will make a direct connection 
for the first time with the lines north of the Ohio. It 
is, to a small extent, a competitor for through busi- 
ness with the Louisville & Nashville’s Mobile line, but 
locally it is very much by itself and interferes very lit- 
tle with the north-and-south lines on either side of it, 
except for some hundred miles at its northern end. 

The Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans is the oldest 
in consolidation of the Southern systems and is the 
most western of all of them. Running parallel to the 
Mississippi but some distance to the eastward of it, 
like the Mobile & Obio it interferes very little locally 
with the other north-and-south lines except for about 
a hundred miles of 1ts northern end. It competes. 
with tlie Louisville & Nashville at New Orleans and 
derives strength from its connection with the Illinois. 
Central, by which it is owned, and which is able 
always to aid it to a very considerable traffic. In con- 
nection with it, it forms the shortest line from Chicago 
and also from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

The Alabama Great Southern system is largely on 
paper as yet and can hardly be completed for years to 
come. Based upon the line from Chattanooga to Meri- 
dian, it has extended its control to the Mississippi at 
Vicksburg and promises to push its road through to 
the Texas & Pacific at Shreveport. It has also bought 
the hitherto worthless Brunswick & Albany line, 
which it proposes to connect with its Vicksburg line 
and aiso to extend to Memphis by lines which are yet 
mostly to be constructed and- whose value is at best 
problematical. This company has, however, largely 
increased its importance by securing the lease of 
the Cincinnati Southern from Chattanooga to 
Cincinnati—one of the most solidly constructed 
lines in the South, as it well might be, for 
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it was built almost without regard to cost, The South- 
ern has, indeed, lately been earning money beyond all 
expectation, but it remains to be seen whether this is 
exceptional, and can be maintained. It will, very 


possibly, suffer from the new connection of the East |B 


Tennessee Company with the Kentucky Central, and 
from other proposed combinations. 


The recent purchase of the Paducah & Elizabethtown pel 


and Paducah & Memphis roads by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio indicate the early completion of this line from 
the Chesapeake to Memphis, which will be a Southern 
trunk line substantially like the Norfolk & Western 
and East Tennessee, with substantially the same 
termini on the Atlantic and the Mississippi, but else- 
where so very far apart—nearly the whole width of 
two states being between them in places—that they 
will not be at all in each other’s way. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio, however, has some pretensions to be or 
become a Northern as well asa Southern trunk line. 
It will reach Cincinnati and other Obio River 


towns, and through them places further north, and | New Y 


afford them, as well as } emphis, a short outlet to 
the splendid harbor at the mouth of the Chesapeake 

This will be a trunk line to the seaboard intermediate 
between the Baltimore & Ohio and the East Tennessee. 
but quite distant from either. Like the other South- 
ern roads that reach the Mississippi it will be in posi- 
tion to secure a share of the growinz Texas and South- 
western traffic. But it is not so well placed as some 
other lines to serve as an outlet for the roads in Texas, 
in which its President is interested, as {these point to 
Galveston and New Orleansand not to Memphis. But 
the through traffic which these roads and also the 
Southern Pacific will be able to supply to a railroad to 
the Atlantic must be very light, and this side of the 
Mississippi is not likely to be very profitable. 

A single article hardly gives room enough for a 
proper treatment of the railroad system of the South ; 
but what has been said above may suffice to give a 
clearer and more connected view of recent changes 
there than has hitherto been possible tv those who 
have not made a special study of the subject. 





ATLANTIC GRAIN RECEIPTS. 


Last week we made a study of the receipts of grain 
at the eight Northwestern markets during the nine 
months ending with September, also of the receipts at 
New York by the several routes, and of the exports 
of four Eastern ports. We now analyze the receipts 
at the seven Atlantic ports for the same period. The 
distribution of the grain among these ports is a sub- 
ject of more than usual interest at this time, because 
of the talk there has been of the differences between 
the rates to New York and those to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore—differences which have been in existence 
now since 1875, though it is not possible to say how 
closely they have been maintained during the long 
periods of railroad war which have occurred in every 
year except last year, and perhaps 1877, on the east- 
bound freight. 

For the purpose of observing the effect of the differ- 
ences in rates, the statistics of the grain traffic are 
sufficient. Philadelphia and Baltimore have a large 
grain trade, but their export trade in provisions and 
flour is insignificant and increases very slowly, and 
neither do their imports increase as fast as the New 
York imports. 

For the nine months ending with September receipts 
and shipments of grain of all kinds at the seven At- 
lantic ports have been, in bushels, as follows, for six 
vears past: 




















1876. 1877. 1878. 
ier io.ck ci dccicces 48,897 ,606 45,839,990 88,440,667 
pe ee ee 9,377,292 9,664,303 14.734,105 
POSURE sisi so: vesccce 1,799,742 851,943 1,540,832 
Montreal............ ... 9,925,222 8,174,067 10,002,673 
Philadelphia............ 23,770,900 13,786,770 29,017,510 
pS ere 21,898,924 20,599,784 30,497,300 
New Orleans........... 4,505,104 5,644,157 8,618,011 
Total..............120,174,790 104,561,014 182,251,098 

1879. 1 1881, 
New York.............. 90,579,959 106,110,973 88,721,421 
EISEN: 15,236,835 18,186,960 17,255,611 
Portiand..... 1,661,079 2,037,540 1,313,042 
Montreal.......... 10,469,193 13,811,615 9,219,003 
Philadelphia .. .. 35528325 34,507,875 20,490,744 
ee 42,888,38 40,235,217 31,813,355 
New Orleans...... ....- 8,794,758 15,788,892 15,296,011 
Total..............204,558,529 230,179,072 184,109,187 


This shows a decrease in the aggregate receipts this 
year compared with last year, amounting to 46,070,- 
000 bushels, against which may be counted an increase 
in flour equivalent to 9,000,000 bushels of wheat. The 
grain receipts are ulso 20,450,000 bushels less than in 
1879, and not 2.000,C60 more than in 1878. 

There is a decrease at every port, without exception, 
but it has been smallest, both in amount and percent- 
age, at New Orleans. New York’s decrease is 17,400,- 
000 bushels (161g pet cent), Philadelphia’s 14,000,000 
(40 per cent.), Baltimore’s 8,400,000 (21 per cent), and 
Montreal’s 4,100,000 (31 per cent.). Boston loses but 5 
per cent, and New Orleans but 34, per cent. 





The percentage of the total received at each of the 
seven ports each yeur during the nine months ending 
with September has been : 








1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 181. 

New York 43.8 48.5 44.5 46.1 48.2 
oston.... 9.3 7.8 7.4 7.9 9.4 
Portland 0.8 0.9 0.5 0.9 07 
ontreal .. 7.8 5.5 5.1 5.8 5.0 
Philadelphia 13.2 15.9 17.4 15.0 11.1 
itimore 19.7 16.7 21.0 17.5 17.3 
New Orleans.... 5.4 4.7 4.3 6.8 8.3 
| a Pe 100.0 100.0 100.0 00.0 100.0 


New York’s proportion, therefore, is larger than in 
any other year except 1878, and nearly as large as 
then ; Boston’s is larger than in any other year of the 
six ; Montreal’s and Philadelphia’s smaller—the latter 
much smaller; Baltimore’s smaller than in any other 
except 1878 (the year that New York’s was largest), 
and New Orleans’ percentage is larger than in any 
previous year in the table. 

Comparing New York’s percentage with that of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore taken together, we have : 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881 
Ve _ ee Pes 40.7 43.8 48.5 443 46.1 48.2 
Phil. and Balt... 36.0 32.9 32.6 38.4 32.5 28.4 

The three..... 78.7. 76.7 81.1 82.7 78.6 76.6 


In 1876 Philadelphia and Baltimore together re- 
ceived nearly as much grain as New York; in 1878 
(when the total receipts were nearly the same as this 
year), 67 per cent. of the New York receipts; in 1880, 
70 per cent. of them; this, year, not 60 per cent. of 
them, and a much smaller proportion than in any 
other year in the table. 

Taking the percentage of New York and Boston to- 
gether, and comparing with that of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, we have : 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881 

New York and Boston... 48.5 53.1 56.3 SL7 440 57.6 
Phila. and Baitimore.... 38.0 32.9 32.6 384 32.5 284 
Ck ee 86.5 86.0 88.9 90.1 865 86.0 


The two northern ports this year have received more 
than twice as much as ge two southern ones, anda 
larger proportion than ever before in six years. In 
1876 New York and Boston received but 11,606,000 
bushels more grain than Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and this year in the corresponding nine months the 
two former have received no less than 52,673,000 bush- 
els more than the two latter; last year, 27,400,000 more. 
The railroad war of 1876 was understood to be waged 
particularly for the purpose of preventing the diver- 
sion of grain from New York to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. However well it may have served its pur- 
pose, compared with past policies, it certainly did not 
serve it so well as the other policies (or circumstances) 
of following years, and especially of this year, in spite 
of the fact that the low rail rate of the past sum- 
mer has greatly reduced the deliveries by the canal, 
which is usually the chief carrier of grain to New York, 
and which carries to New York only. But for this rail- 
road war there can hardly be any doubt that the 
receipts at New York would have been considerably 
larger in amount and a la:ger proportion of the whole 
even than the very large amounts they have been 
actually. The gain is due, apparently, largely to the 
better facilities the roads now have for delivering at 
New York. We showed last week that the Pennsyl- 
vania had brought to New York this year 5,500,000 
bushels more grain and flour than last year. Mean- 
while we see above that the total receipts at Philadel- 
phia, most of which are brought by the Pennsylvania 
(but sometimes considerable amounts also by the Erie 
and the New York Central), were 14,000,000 bushels 
less than last year. 

If we take the rail receipts at the Atlantic ports 
separately, we will find that they have been as follows 
at New York and in the aggregate at the other ports 
since 1875, for the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber : 


P.c. at 

New 

New York. Elsewhere. Total. York. 

rer .43,049,950 82,706,335 25,756,285 34.2 
| Soe 31,161,614 2,604,653 92,766,250 33.2 
|, RTT 65,376,125 121,740,591 187,116,716 35.0 
| TSR ES 78,113,271 151,357,782 227,471,153 34.0 
ae 78,734,359 148, 123,439 226,857,798 34.8 
Be of ese es 79,793,231 129,534,119 209,237,350 281 


Thus for five successive years ending with last year 
New York had received nearly the same proportion of 
the rail grain, varying only from 383.2 to 35 per cent. 
of the whole. This year its proportion has suddenly 
increased to 88.1 per cent. of the whole. This year, 
when the rail deliveries at the other places are 18,600,- 
C00 bushels less than last vear, at New York they are 
1,060,000 bushels more, and more than in auy previous 
year. 

A raiiroad elevator is comparatively a new thing at 
New York, and in this the other ports formerly had 
greatly the advantage. A few years agothe New 
York Céntral established an enormous one, which was 
last year supplemented by another, and within a year 
both the Erie and the Pennsylvania have completed 
their elevators at Jersey City. Then the other com- 
merce has caused a considerable increase in the num~- 





ber of steamers, and steamers run preferably to New 
York, which is the destination of by far the larger part 
of the immigrants and imports. This great tonnage 
accepts rates on grain frequently which would not 
tempt a vessel if it had not much other better-paying 
cargo, and some return cargo, little “of which 
can be had except atand for New York and Bos- 
ton. In/addition to this, we have this year a small 
amount of grain to ship from the parts of the country 
which hitherto have given Philadelphia and Balti- 
more a large part, if not the larger part, of their re- 
ceipts—that is, the country immediately on the lines 
controlled by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. All these are natural causes that 
have given New York an exceptionably large portion 
of the grain this year, just as extension of the Balti- 
more & Obio and Pennsylvania systemms some years 
ago and the heavy crops of the Ohio Valley from 1877 
to 1880 increased the receipts of Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore in 1876 and other years. 


STEEL AND IRON IN CAR WORK. 


The Car Builders’ Association recently reported upon 
this interesting topic, but, unfortunately in terms that 
do not seem to show any very clearly defined views 
upon the subject. This, perhaps, is nut strange, for 
the transformation is one that cannot be made hastily 
if real success is tu be achieved in the use of new mate- 
rial. In fact, itis really impossitle that the change 
should be made at short notice. This would require a 
remodeling of tools and arrangements generally, in 
car shops, such as few private builders would be dis- 
posed to make so long as work could be had in any 
reasonable amount for their existing wood-working 
plant. The railroad shops are generally full of work 
when there is anything at all doing, and entirely. or 
nearly, closed when work is slack. In the one case no 
time or attention can be devoted to the subject, and in 
the other no funds can be had for the cevelopment of 
the new form of work. 

It is by no means a new thing that iron should be 
proposed for such service, although steel has but lately 
come to the front; but it is a little doubtful whether 
really hard labor has yet been bestowed upon 
the question, not of making wooden cars out of 
iron beams and bars, but rather the question of mak- 
ing an iron or steel car that shal] do the usual work in 
the best way. No one can deny that the present car- 
bodies and frames generally answer an admirable 
purpose, but it is certain that to take out a few timbers 
from the plan of a piece of framing and to put in iron 
beams of the same length is not the only way, nor is it 
hardly the true way, to replace wood with iron in this 
class of work. Cne of the worst Jisasters known in 
the entire history of enyineering construction was 
caused largely by the failure of an attempt to substi- 
tute iron in the place of wood, or to use iron ina 
design which could be properly ca:ried out only with 
the use of wood. To use weod ina given piece of 
construction work may be a strictly proper and advis- 
able thiyg, but to transform the design of the work 
and make it one in which iron may properly be used 
is quite another thing, and it is this ijast phase of the 
question that needs more study. 

Probably the first really effective step toward the 
transformation will be. and must be, a complete col- 
lation of comparative weights of ports, and an estimate 
of the loads or strains each must bear. Too often the 
descriptions of such work, or of changes made or 
recommended, have been descriptions merely and not 
comparisons. In no other way can the combined ex- 
perience of the master car-builders be so well brought 
to bear upon the problems involved in this substitu- 
tion as by this statement, in comparative form, of the 
result of their study and effort toward the common 
end—the statement in the first place in weight and 
cost of what has been done in wood, so that upon the 
actual curreat facts of the case the attempt may be 
based intelligently for improvement. 

It is a rare thing that comparative statements or 
showings of such facts do not lead to clearly marked 
improvement in the practice of those who contribute; 
for, as it has been aptly remarked, fifty men are likely 
to know more, on this class of subjects at least, than 
one man; and as any one out of the fifty may be taken 
as the one least enlightened, the possible gain all 
around may be clearly seen. 

It is doubtful whether any private car-builder will 
be a successful pioneer in this change to the use of 
iron; for, as a rule, no one of them has or can have a 
tenth part of the opportunity to watch the working, 
under ordinary conditions of practice, of the modified 
and improved arrangements of parts. No one can 
doubt the energy and watchfulness of the railroad 
men in such directions when real opportunity is given, 
but it is too often true that a car department is so 
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fully.occupied with current repair,or with the new 
work needed, that little time remains for this original 
study or contrivance. One trouble encountered in the 
actual working out of the problem is the fact that the 
actual trial or test of new plans of this kind must 
nécessarily be a work of considerable time. If a thing 
put into use to-day must be given a year in which to 
show up its weak points, the actual progress which 
can be made in the general introduction of such 
changes must be slow. Railroad men cannot be 
blamed for being conservative and willing to let well 
enough alone, for the money total likely to be involved 
in a change, which to be most_useful must be radical 
and universal, is often so large that they shrink from 
the risk of failure, or of a partial success, which some- 
times appears to be nearly the same thing. 

One further condition attending the use of iron or 
steel in car work, that gives or would give some reason- 
able ground for objection, is the greater cost of repairs 
due to collision or any similar cause. The cutting 
away and replacement of a damaged end, for example, 
is easy in wood, but it is a very tedious thing in iron, 
and would be worse in steel. It is very doubtful, too, 
whether any probable combination could be made of 
iron beams or plates that would resist much better or 
beyond the fear of damage the end thrusts that so often 
lay up the wooden car. 

It is hardly needful to remark that much of the work 
already done in this transformation of car plans and 
materials has been judicious and will endure. It is 
nevertheless true that until the close comparative 
study of the whole subject has been made, as already 
suggested, the outlook for car-builders’ orders will not 
he very encouraging to the rolling-mill owner, who is 
beginning to think what he shall do with the product 
of his works when the existing pressure of orders shall 
decline. 








The Examination of Railroad Employes. 





The examination of railroad men, i. ¢., the formal 
examination as to their fitness for positions, is one of 
those subjects which may be looked at with such 
different results from so many points of view that 
any light of actual experience is doubly valuable. It 
is valuable as experience, giving results, and still more 
so-as something definite to examime, as putting the 
question where it can be diseussed asa practical mat- 
ter, immediately connected with the every-day affairs 
of a-railroad. The Superintendent of the Amboy 
Division of the Pennsylvania road has been for some 
time: developing a method for examination of men 
under him, and has at last got it into very definite 
shape. He keeps three books, one for conductors and 
brakemen, another for engineers and firemen, and a 
third for applicants for positions on the road. The 
examination form demands the physical charac- 
teristics and condition as to health of the 
man, his domestic relations (has he a_ wife, 
children?) his general appearance and manners, and 
a short history of his occupation before entering the 
service and of his record while in it. It then asks his 
ability to discriminate colors, his knowledge g¢ rail- 
road matters in general, and in particular of the book 
of rules, the management of trains and the use of air 
brakes, and finally the extent of his general informa- 
tion. These facts are all ascertained by a careful and 
discriminating examiner, dealing with each man by 
himself, and ‘seeking less to question than to draw 
out his man in a perfectly natural and easy way. 

Now, putting aside all questions as to the utility of 
exaininations of this sort for the purpose of comparing 
one man with another, it will be observed that all 
these required facts, ascertained and recorded by a 
eareful and competent person, give the superintendent 
a complete and excellent knowledge of his men. He 
knows just where to find each one, and all abont him; 
he is no longer trusting to a tricky} memory,} for 
unless we are mistaken, the memories of the majority 
of busy men play them very queer tricks when they 
rely_entirely upon them for facts of this kind. It is 
not uncommon to see such men put the wrong coat on 
to the wrong man, because their minds have confused 
together several periods, or several men. 

Again, the‘effect of such an examination upon the 
mes should ‘be noted.. As a fact, its effect, and its 
immediate effect, is to brighten up their minds, and 
their interest in the knowledge. and theory of their 
business, as probably nothing else would do. Talk to 
such men about preparation for their work, and you 
are speaking in a room whose roof is the azure zenith ; 
but make certain requirements for them, and test 
them as to these, and the matter is brought right down 
into'their cabs' and cabooses ; it is no longer an indefi- 
nite something or other, but a very immediate and 
pressing matter of business. If men are not intelli- 
gent about their duties it is in general the fault of the 
company’s standards of practical requirements. 


The third aspect of such an examination is whether 
it serves any purpose as to the comparative fitness of 
one man above another for the same position. On this 
point it must be said that, as to enginemen, it is of 
less use than those who are inclined to advocate it 
suppose. The only test for any man is the practical 
one—What sort of work does he do and how far does 
his present performance give promise of better’ The 
best man to make this estimate is the road master of 
engines or whoever has immediate charge of the en- 
gine-men. In proof of this, or rathér as an illustration 
of it, two firemen on the Amboy Division were candi- 
dates for promotion. The Superintendent would have 
chosen one, but his foreman of engines stoutly recom- 
mended the other. The promoted one passed a com- 
paratively poor examination except on practical points 
about the locomotive. His rival passed his examina- 
tion on all points with honor, especially as 
regards genéral information. These two represent 
classes of men, (1) those whose knowledge is all in 
practical tact and comes out only in good judgment 
on definite pieces of work to be immediately done ; (2) 
those who have admirable general, or what may be 
called thinking,knowledge, but have little or no power 
to put it to practical useexcept perhaps in some special 
direction which has nothing to do with machines. 


| They would, for instance, make good teachers, account- 


ants, ete., but they make, only -fair or very poor 
machinists. 

Between these two classes lie all sorts of combina- 
tions of both. As to trainmen, however, this sort of 
examination is evidently, on the face of the results, an 
admirable thing. It shows immediately where a 
conductor stands, how well he knows his business; for 
besides the requirements of the form mentioned, each 
conductor and passenger brakeman was rated by the 
accounting department as to his knowledge of figures. 

A conductor must be a man of some general intelli- 
gence, and he must certainly fujly understand all the 
rules, signal methods and train methods, and fully 
comprehend the use of all brakes used by the com- 
peny. If there is any point where he is deficient, it 
should evidently be discovered to him. 

This examination has made plain anumber of inter- 
esting facts, and among them this one, that the fire- 
men and the young men in general show the effécts of 
good schools in their brightness and clearness of m nd 
above that of their seniors. The day of light and 
knowledge is already bright enough to allow railroad 
companies to demand a higher standard of their men; 
and the only way to enforce this is by such a system 
of regular examination properly conducted on sound 
principles. 





Local and Suburban Passenger Traffic. 
1.—RATES. 

It would not be far from the truth to say that on this 
matter of rates each general passenger agent has a bit of 
pet philosophy, and that he is guided by it quite as much as 
by any bard facts which he has learned from pure experience, 

As a rule, rates are reduced because of competition of some 
sort; but even in those cases in which rearrangement has 
been quite a matter of choice, as the recent reductions on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and on the Hudson 
River Division of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, it is not easily possible to give the consequent re- 
sult, because so many other and more influential circum- 
stances than rates have also changed. In the last two years 
the increased income of a large mass of our people has 
enabled them to purchase more of everything, transporta- 
tion included; now much more they have purchased of any 
article because it has been moderately‘reduced in price, as 
local rates have been, only a genius for statistical reasoning 
on human affairs is likély to tell us. A general passenger 
agent, together with his other numerous duties, should un- 
doubtedly cultivate a talent for this sort of reasoning; but 
amid the constantly changing social and financial conditions 
of our people—these affecting the mass of people more than 
in any other country—it is not easy to say in any given ease 
whether as a fact a certain moderate reduction in rate per 
mile has had this or that definite result. 

It has boen the opinion of every passenger agent seen in 
the course of this investigation (which, by-the-by, has nec- 
essarily been confined to opinions) that every reduction of 
rates has in time been followed by an increase in travel 
sufficient to justify it. That this increase has been caused 
by the lower rate few would maintain against the opposing 
opinion. 

It is evident in this uncertainty that there isa large place 
for that bit’ of pet philosophy of which we have spoken. 
This bit is absolutely necessary. 

Practical results of a general passenger agent’s movements 
in these matters are so mixed with causes over which he 
has no control, and with which he has little to do, that he 
must havesome sort of guide. In assuming, therefore, that 
certain results will follow on certain changes of rates, he is 
doing what every man must do who deals with a large mass 
of individual human beings. All that onecan ask of him to 
do is his best to find whether the experience which comes 
after his reasoning does on the whole confirm it. 








These bits of philosophy supplement rather than oppose ! 


one another ; those discovered may be formulated somewhat 
as follows : 

1. That a lowér rate is followed by increased travel, al-” 
though by no means always sufficient to. make good the 
decreased net income. 

2. That no large amount of travel will be created by any 
moderate reduction of rates as such. The desire, the occa- 
sion for travel must exist, and some method must be dis- 
covered for making the rate find this ; or if left to time, the 
desire or occasion will eventually find and use the rate. 

3. That there is a margin of arbitrary choice in the rela- 
tion of rate to income : a lower rate allowing a somewhat 
greater traffic, a higher rate a somewhat less, but both im- 
mediately, or within a moderate period, giving about the 
same financial results, 

A large number of passenger agents would, we think, 
admit these statements as probably true, and from them 
there follow certain conclusions, which like good old hills, 
limit a little the wide field of uncertainty, as follows : 

It is better to choose the lower rate if it will yield the 
same net income, because it may be found and used by @ 
greater number of desires and occasions to travel. 

That the tendency of travel must be studied and the per- 
manent occasions for it encouraged by a rate rather than 
&.1 attempt made to originate travel de novo. 

Here we will state a few facts gathered from a variety of 
roads by way of proof and illustration, if such be needed. 

A suburban village; newly built houses, but still largely 
unoccupied; rents probably less than at other points of the 
same convenience; the round-trip rate is reduced to the for- 
mer cost of one fare, and a large travel follows. A low rate 
by horse cars (time 1 to 114 hours) had long existed. 

A number of large towns with a busy manufacturing pop- 
ulation; rates are reduced arid there follows an increased 
traffic in return tickets (:imited) to and from each other, and 
to and from their suburban points. In contrast, mich 
smaller towns, like reduced rates, and no corresponding 
traffic. 

To a iarge terminus, rates on unlimited return tickets are 
reduced 20 per cent., followed by a satisfactory increase in 
travel, observable at definite points (30 miles) as well as on 
the whole line. 

In contrast, a small city, no competition to a large termi- 
nus, but the rate is already two ceuts per mile; package tick- 
ets are introduced, and everywhere used for change as 
premiums with other articles, etc., but the General 
Passenger Agent’s summing up is that the 10 per cent. re~ 
duction on the package tickets has been thrown away. The 
character of the population, the relation of existing rate to 
existing needs and occasions for travel, must be carefully 
studied. With another class of population there are good 
reasons for believing that a different result might and would 
have followed. 

Except in cases of very near points suburban to a city, 
and of workingmen’s tickets, no clear case of an increas? of 
travel froma reduction of arate of two cents per mile 
bas been noted. The rate on the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad was formerly 244 cents per mile in win- 
ter; within two years it was (without previous. notice) re- 
duced to two cents per mile, package tickets having been 
introduced the previous spring, selling for about 10 percent 
discount. 

In expectation of the usual advance in the autumn, a very 
large number of these tickets was purchased, in so’ great 
quantities that the station agents became frightened and 
telegraphed for orders. 

It is the impression that these have increased travel, as 
they have been used for change, for premiums, gifts to 
tramps, etc., bought in quantities by families, etc., being in 
this way so circulated as to enable them to find any occasicm 
or desire for travel which anywhere existed. Still, this 
large purchase in advance of needs makes the immediat 
summing up impossible. 

We have given some general opinions; the following table 
will give some general facts. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that difference in policy as to the return, tickets and 
the lower rates of these tickets, would modify the various 
estimates: 


RATES OF FARE ON 142 RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Rate per mile. —No. of roads having this rate as their— 
Cents. — rate. Through rate 

2 ‘ 6 

2 > 3 

38 54 

3 16 15 

i” 33 23 

4 6 9 

- 38 25 

5 1 1 

e* 2 

7 1 

7 oe 1 

8 3 , 


10 °° 





Railroad Legislation in New York. 





Many readers will remember the litigation over the ques 
tion whether elevated railroad structures are taxable as real 
estate. The former tax law of New York declared that 
taxation of land should include the land itself, “all build- 
ings and other articles erected upon or affixed to the same,” 
etc. The Court of Appeals decided, as the outcome of a 
long lawsuit, that the structures erected by the elevated 
railroad companies in New York streets were articles erected 
upon or affixed to the land—in other words were fixtures— 
and might be taxed to the company owning them, notwith- 
standing the land to which they were affixed, viz., the 
streets, was tot owned by the company, but belonged to the 
city. The discussion seems'to havé’ drawn the attention’ of 
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the. Legislature. to. the. probability. of other like 
questions; for a new definition of the, words “land,” 
“real. estate,” ‘‘real property,” has been. enacted. 
The.new law.(which:is now published as Chapter 293 of ‘the 
Laws of: 1881) authorizes taxation of ‘all buildings and 
other articles and structures, substructures and super- 
struetures. erected ,upon,:under..or above, or, affixed to.” the 
land ; all wharves and: piers, bridges, telégraph lines, etc. ; 
“‘all surface, underground or elevated railroads ; all rail- 
road,.struqtures, substructures. and. superstructures, tracks 
and the.iren thereon-; branches, switches and. other fixtures 
permitted or authorized to be made, laid or placed in, upon, 
abpve.or, under any public or private road, street or 
grounds ;” all. mains, pipes.and: tanks set., Special regula. 
tions for assessing the property pertaining to telegraph lines 
are imposed by Chapter 597 of the same volume. 

Two.yeays further time. is given by Chapter 338 of the 
Laws of.1881 teany elevated railroad company (except New 
York - city companies) which’ has actually constructed some 
portion of, the road, ;but has. not yet completed. construction 
within.the time prescribed: by law. 

By Chapter. 436. of. the Laws of 1881, the law of 1877 to 
punish trespassing on railroads has been amended to read 
as, follows : 

‘““ Any. person who ome wilfully place any obstruction 
pe sy railroad, :or loosen, tear up or remove any part of 

road,:or displace, tamper, or in‘any way interfere with 
pon switches, frogs, rail,:track;.or other part of any rail- 
road,;so as to endanger the safety of any train, or who shall 
wilfully throw any stone, or. other  missile,.at any train on 
any railroad, or..at ‘any street: car or omnibus upon or in 
which there shall be at the time any passenger or passengers, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprison- 
ment. in a state prison not exceeding ten years, or by fine 
net exceeding one thousand dollars, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment,” 

A general incorporation law was passed authorizing any 
number of persons not less. than ten, a majority of whom 
shall. be inhabitants of..the. state, to form a company for 
constructing and | operating a railroad in any foreign 
country; and in connection with such road the company 
may maintain a telegraph line or auxiliary line of vessels. 
The unwritten purpese of the law may have been to facili- 
tate the initial operations of (eneral Grant and the persons 
interested with him in. opening railroad communication in 
Mexico. Of course.it is obvious that no law passed by New 
York can have apy ¢ffect.in Mexico or any foreign country 
to give aright of way, or authorize laying track, running 
trains, or charging tolls. or fares, These. matters must 
depend on. some grant, concession or law obtained from 
the foreign government. The utility of the New York law 
is this, that it gives promoters of plans for foreign railroads 
a corporate existence for the purpose of developing the 
scheme; they can make contracts, employ negotiators, sur- 
veyors, ete,, without making themselves individually liable, 
and can go forward in efforts to obtain a franchise abroad 
in confidence that any rights they acquire will be represented 
by corporate stock and will not be disturbed by change or 
death among members. The New York law, which is Chap- 
ter 468.0f the Laws of 1881, directs the persons proposing to 
form a company to file written articles of association stating 
various matters -particularly described; it also defines quite 
precisely the corporate powers of any such company when 
formed, and the duties and. course of proceeding of directors. 

Chapter.470 of the Laws of 1881 regulates fares on sur- 
face steam railroads outside of cities and not more than 15 
miles long; and Chapter 675 gives new directions intended 
to facilitate the payment of school taxes by railroad compa- 
nies. 

The foregoing are believed to be the only enactments o¢ 
general interest affecting railroads, found in the volume of 
laws for the year, lately published. There are also some 
provisions applying only to some particular company or in 
some limited locality, Perhaps the act to provide against 
accidents on elevated railroads may be considered of this 
character ;. it is, however, general.in its terms, and will come 
into operation in other cities than New York whenever they 
build-elevated roads to: which it can apply. It’ gives minute 
direetions as to stopping and starting trains, entrance of 
passengers, construction of gates upon the cars, giving the 
conductor’s signal to start, etc., etc. It is Chapter 899 of the 
Laws of 1881. 


Erie Earnings an and ceonnion 


New York, Lake Erie & Western earnings and expenses 
were this week. reported for the month of August last, and 
for the eleven months of the company’s fiscal year then end- 
ing. August was a yery bad month for earnings from through 
business of every kind, yet the company reports; compared 
with the exceptionally favorable August in 1880, an increase 
of $166,021 (101¢ per cent.).in gross earnings, which, notwith- 
standing the increase of $137,837 (141¢ per-cent.) in working 
expenses, leaves an increase .of $28,183 (41, per cent.) net in 
earnings. Any increase, under the circumstances, is astonish- 
ing. The Erie, however, had.a heavy traffic in’ August. 
It delivered at New York that month 3,863,000 bushels of 
flour and grain, against 2,178,000 last year. The gross earn- 
ings from this traffic, however, not to say the net, must haye 
been-considerably, smaller this year. The coal traffic this 
year was not only much Jarger but much more profitable 
than last year, and this road has had a great deal of it, and 
this doubtless has saved it from a great. reduction in profits. 

For four, successive years: the gross und net earnings and 


working expenses of this road in the month of August have 
been: 





Earnings. . $1, 45 30 31,450,523 $1,606.-872 $1,732,805 
Expenses. . 858,986 957,685 1,095,524 
Net onsen $591,237 $649,187 $677,371 


If the increase over Jast year is small, that over 1879 is 





large, amounting. te-2214 per cent. in gross and 14} per 
cent. in net earnings, though expenses are 27}¢ per cent. 
greater. The comparison with 1879, however, does 
not. show the enormous increases in net earnings 
common in yrevious months—as 113 per cent. in 
July, 150 in June, 145 in May, 45 in April, 71 
in March, 34 in February, and 65 in January. 
The smaller increase in August, however, marks a 
time when the profits began to be large in 1879.) 
The. net earnings area. trifle larger in. August this 
year than in. July, and are aetually above the! 
average monthly net earnings for thefiscal year, which 
have been. $625,245,. against $677,371 im August. August 
was a month of enormous shipments of west-bound freight, 


passenger business, curried west at about one-third regular 
rates, and neither these nor the east-bound freight mentioned 
above can hive added either to the gress or the through 
earnings, unless a large. part of the reductions were 
by rebates not: paid or charged in that month. 

For the eleven months.of the fiscal: year ending with 
August, the report shows this year an increase of $2,074,714 
(124% per. cent.) in gross earnings, of $1,488,087 (14 per 
cent.) in working expenses, and.of $586,627 (934 per cent. ) 
in net earnings. The increase in net earnings is equal to 
something more than 7 per cent. on the preferred stock.. There 
is some small increase in. the fixed charges this year, how- 
ever, and the increase will not.all go into the surplus or 
stockholders’ income. 

The gross.and. net earnings and. werking expenses of this 

road for the eleven months of the fiscal year ending with 
August for four successive years have been. 

1877-78. 1878-79 1879-80. 1880-81. 
Earnings. . - Sif, 306,707 $14.449, 426 $16,906,691 _ $18,981.406 
Expenses... 9.7 778.287 «=10,244,204 10, 615, 626 12,103,713 
Net earn. $4,528,420 $4,205,222 $6,291,065 $6,877,693 

Compared with 1879 there is an increase of 31 per cent. 
in gross and of 64 per cent. in net earnings, and. the amount 
of increase in the latter is $2,672,471, which would pay the 
6 per cent. preferred dividend and leave $2,183,000, which 
is 2.8 per cent. on the common stock. The increase is mostly 
absorbed by the interest on the bonds, it is true, which was 
not paid in full in 1879.; but the figures show very well the 
enormous improvement that has been effected in the profits 
of this company within two years. 

There remains now but a single month of the fiscal year to 
be reported. This month the condition of through traffic 
was. rather worse than in August, in that the through pas™ 
sengers were carried east as well as west at a fraction of the 
regular rate. This traffic, however, does not have a great 
effect on the earnings of the Erie. But the east-bound 
through freight was lighter in September than in August on 
the Erie (its deliveries of grain and flour at New York being 
3,069,000 in September against 3,863,000 in August, and 
but. 732,000 bushels more than last. year, while they were 
1,685,000 greaterin August). Some decrease in gross and 
net earnings in September is quite probable, but it cannot 
much affect the results of the fiscal year, which is likely to 
yield about $21,700,000 of gross and $7,650,000 of net 
earnings, agains: $18,700,000 and $7,050,000 last year. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Burlington & Missouri Rirer in Nebraska.—Track laid on 
the Republican Valley Eastern Extension from Nemaha 
City, Neb., west by south to Calvert, 12 miles. 

Chesapeake d& Ohio.—Track laid on the Pennsylvania 
Extension from Richmond, Va., east by south to Williams- 
burg, 48 miles. 

Elizabeth City & Norfolk.—-Extended southwest to Per- 
quimans River, N. C., 11 miles. 

Galveston, Harrisburg a& San Antonio.—Track on the 
eastern end is extended from Dhanis, Tex., westward to 
Sabina Creek, 20 miles. 

Goshen Furnace.—Completed from Goshen, Va., to 
Goshen Furnace, 1!¢ miles. 


Massachusetts Central.—Extended from Hudson, Mass., 
westward to. Oakland, 13 miles. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—Extended from Gra- 
ham, Tenn., southwest to New Graham station, 4 miles: 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

Richmond & Allegheny.—Track laid on the Lexington 
Branch from North River, Va., northward to Lexington, 10 
niles. 

This is a total of 1194¢ miles of new railroad, making 5,459 
miles this year, against 4,275 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 2,619 miles in 1879, 1,527 miles in 
1878, 1,629 miles in 1877, 1,770 miles in 1876, 920 miles in 
1875, 1,242 miles in 1874, 2,955 miles in 1878 and 5,312 
miles in 1872. 








RAILROAD COMPETITION IN Russia we would bardly 
expect to present many resemblances to that of the trunk 
lines in this country; yet.a leading railroad officer: there 
finds great similarity between his roads and our trunk lines. 
A number of railroads in Russia extend from Baltic ports 
southwest to districts which produce great quantities of 
wheat and .rye for export, and u large part of the traftic of 
these roads is grain carried to the Baltic or the German 
border for export, just as a large part of the trunk-line 
traffic is grain carried from the Northwest to the Atlantic. 
In this country the railroads have to meet the strong com- 
petition of the lakes and canal for this grain, which forces 
them to accept often the slightest margin above cost for this 
part of their traffic. 





It is not generally known that the Russian railroads have 


earried at about: half rates,:and of an enormous through’ 


any such water competition to meet. But they have, for 


the navigable part of the Volga (which itself.passes for hun- 


dreds of miles through grain-producing. lands) is connected 
by a canal system with St, Petersburg,.and this water. route 
is open about seven months of the year, The cheap trans- 
portation by this route limits the rates on grain which the 
railroads from the grain.region northwest-to the Baltic can 
obtain in summer. Their chief traffic is northwestward ‘to 
the sea, and. is mostly grain; the traffic inthe ‘other direc- 
tion is not one-fourth of the whole, and here.again are they 
like our trunk lines. 

The common interest which these roads have in this. com- 
petition with river and canal transportation it is,. we 
believe, which has had much to do in causing these roads to 
form an organization, whose title is translated.on its-own 
letter-heads as the *‘ Conference of I}. Group of Russian 
Railways,” which seems to make joint rates, regulations for 
interchange of traffie and the like. 

In one point, however, the Russian railroads.are very un- 
like our trunk lines ; they do not compete with each other— 
at least not enough to -affect their.rates materially. They 
are usually so far apart as not to b2 much in each other s 
way. Probably the government would interfere if they 
reduced through rates below cost, as our roads often do, and 
with excellent reason ; for the Russian government has sub- 
stantially paid three-fourths of the cost ‘of the Russian rail- 
roads, and to a large extent by guaranteeing dividends 
to lines which cannot éarn them. As the gov- 
ernment has to make up for any deficit in 
net earnings; it is of course interested in having such defi- 
cit as small as possible. Heretofore the government has 
not had much to-do with rates, except through the estab- 
lishment of maximum rates. The maximum rates for freight 
at low speed for the three Russian classes are 54, 314 and 
2.6 cents per ton per mile, respectively. 

These maximum: rates, however, are rarely applied, but 
rates,as elsewhere, are usually much more closely limited 
by circumstances than by law, and some coarse freight, like 
coal and salt, is taken at very little more than 1 cent per ton 
per mile, while the average rate is from 1.7 to 1.5 cents. 

These roads are now taking great interest in docks and 
warehouses at termini; and methods of terminalhandling, 
in which probably the Russian roads.are most-lacking. 








THE WESTERN WEIGHING ASSOCIATION, which . for more 
than a year has weighed all the cars received at Chicago by 
Western roads from Eastern roads, and billed them accord- 
ing to the actual weight of the loads, has:proved a great suc- 
cess, and effort is-now made to extend its operations to ship™ 
ments on all the lines west of the trunk lines—that. is,- west 
of Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, Salamanca, Pittsburgh and 


Wheeling. At a meeting in Cleveland last week, 
Commissioner Midgley, of Chicago, reported . the 
weights of some cars. delivered to Western 


roads in May, June and July last, as billed by’ the 
Eastern roads, and as found by weighing and then billed by 
the Western roads. One lot of five car-loads. was billed 
and charged by the Eastern road as 103,500. lbs. of freight; 
they weighed 128,000 Ibs.; so the shipper had . 24,500 Ibs, 
carried for nothing, as far west as Chicago (and doubt- 
less grumbled beeause he had to pay for it west 
of Chicago). Nine cars of agricultural. implements were 
billed by the roads. east of Chicago as contain- 
ing 190,600 Ibs. of freight,:which put on’ the. scalés 
weighed 232,800 Ibs., an und: rweight of 43,200 Ibs., the 
bills being for $10 when they should bave been $12.26. Five 
cars of agricultural. implements, billed at 100,000 = Ibs., 
weighed 138,900 Ibs. There have been several. instances of 
a car-load. billed at 20,000 lbs. which weighed 28,000, and 
one instance is given of a load of 30,500 Ibs, billed also-aw 
20,000. This is as if the butcher, when paid for 10 lbs. of 
meat, should send a j-int weighing 15 lbs. without further 
charge. Butchers: are not foolish enough to. do such things; 
railroads are. 

Aside from the great actual loss from these practices, we 
have the unjust discrimination and demoralization caused 
by allowing certain shippers to underbill their freights. One 
can imagine the advantage a wagon maker would have who 


at the price of 20,000, while a competitor was charged full 
rates. For of course these things are not done without the 
knowledge of the railroad authorities, nor is everybody 
permitted to do them. The practice is winked at 
and is usually a very substantial, but irregular 
and indefinite, rebate on the regular rate, and worse than a 
formal rebate because it is indefinite in amount and may 
endanger. car and:train by the temptation to overload. 

There will be another meeting concerning the extension of 
the policy of weighing, in Chicago, next Tuesday, and it 
will argue great negligence of important interests if steps 
are not taken to enforce the collection of pay for all ‘the 
freight that is carried,.aud: insure knowledge of the toads 
that-are put in cars. 





to Kansas inclusive, with those north of them (tem states) 


in 1880, against 1,283,861,000 in 1879 as ascertained by 
the Census. This year the Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency 
reports it to be 869,241,000 bushels. This is ‘a decrease vf: 
153,309,000 bushels from 1879.to 1880, and of 260,870,000 
from 1880 to 1881, making -the decrease in these ten 
states since 1879 no less than 414,179,000 - bushels; 
or very nearly one-third. The decrease in’ Illinois alone is 

put at 74,184,000 bushels this. year, but it had already been 

85,340,000 from 1879 to 1880. .Very little was: said of: the 
former decrease; the Jast one is much talked of and is 





without doubt a serious matter, coming as it does with a 


should be permitted to send 25,000 Ibs. of his manufactures: 


THE Corn Crop in the tier of Western States from Ohio’ 


was reported by the Bureau of Agriculture as 1, 180,052;000 
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failure of the wheat crop, while lasc year the wheat crop 
was the best ever known. With this decrease of 74,- 
000,000 bushels (81 per cent.) in Illinois this year, 
there is one of 68,300,000 (26% per cent.) in Iowa, 
one of 45,700,000 (88 per cent.) in Ohio, one of 35,200,000 
(22 per cent.) in Missouri, one of 32,200,000 (30 per cent.) in 
Kansas and one of 23,200,000 (2314 per cent.) in Indiana. 
The decrease is thus largest in proportion in Ohio. A small 
gain (3,500,000 bushels) is reported in Wisconsin, a still 
smaller one in Minnesota, and a larger one (22,200,000 bush- 
els and 371¢ per cent.) in Nebraska. The decrease in pro- 
duction here’reported in the’;Western States alone is more than 
twice our exports last year, and the decrease reported from 
1879 to 1881 is nearly three times our last year’s exports. 
The effect of the light crop will not be much felt directly 
until next January. It has been felt indirectly, however. 
ever since it was known that the crop would be light, as 
farmers have bad to save old corn to feed next winter, which 
otherwise they would have marketed. On the other hand, 
the extraordinarily high prices this fall have tended to 
bring to market every bushel the farmers could possil ly 
spare. 





BUFFALO GRAIN SHIPMENTS for the second week of Ucto- 
ber were smaller than in any previous week of this year, 
and those for the first two weeks of the month are very 
much smaller than in any other fortnight, the decrease being 
greatest in the canal shipments, though the rail shipments 
also are exceptionably small. In the first week the canal 
shipments were but one-third as great and in the second but 
one-seventh as great asin the corresponding week of last 
year. It was at this time last year that the grain move- 
ment was heaviest, while now it is lighter than at almost 
any time since navigation opened. 

The average weekly shipments for the four weeks from 
the opening of canal navigation till the low rail rate was 
made, June 17, and for the 17 weeks from June 17 to Oct. 
14, and also the actual shipments for the week ending Oct. 
14 were, in bushels: 

ee et BT an, 





—-1880.- 


P.c. by P.c. by 
By canal. Byrail. rail. By canal. By rail. rail. 


Av. to 
June 17...1,673,685 1,159,400 


41.0 2,671,689 1,280,289 32.4 
Av. since 
June 17...1,097,704 1,715,952 61.0 2,347,258 1,512,444 39.2 
Week to 
Oct. 14... 420,500 1,160,500 73.4 3,185,825 1,115,300 26.0 


We see that the average weekly canal shipments since 
June 17 have been 576,000 bushels (34.3 per cent.) less than 
before that date, while the average weekly rail shipments 
have been 48 percent. greater; compared with last year, 
the canal shipments since June 17 have been 53 per cent. 
less; the rail shipments 1314 per cent. greater, there having 
been a decrease from 3,859,702 to 2,813,656 bushels, or 27 
per cent. in the total. 

The rates were not solow in this last week of smallest 
canal shipments as they have been in several previous weeks 
of the season, but they are evidently unsatisfactory, and 
seem likely to result iu the laying-up of many boats long 
before the canal closes. 








WarTER RaTEs have changed as follows during the week 
ending with Wednesday last. Lake rates, which jumped up 
from about 4 cent to 3 cents a bushel on corn from 
Chicago to Buffalo, on the breaking of the corner that had 
prevented shipments, yielded very soon after, and during 
most of the last week have not been more than 2! cents, and 
recently 214 cents, the rate on wheat (which is hardly ship- 
ped by lake at all from Chicago now, but is from Milwaukee) 
being 214. These rates are so unsatisfactory at this season 
that it is again reported that many vessels are likely to lie 
up for the winter now, instead of waiting six weeks longer 
till the lakes closé. The rates on coal from Buffalo to 
Chicago continue very high—$1.40 to $1.50 a ton—but 
there is said to be less pressure of shipments than there had 
been. 

At this time last year the vessels were getting 7 cents a 
bushel for corn to Buffalo. 

Canal rates have been quite steady at 5 centsa bushel for 
corn and 54¢ for wheat from Buffalo to New York. The 
shipments are very small, though these rates are so much 
higher than canal rates have been this season that the boats, 
one might think, would either take large quantities or bring 
down the rates. Last year at this time the canal boats were 
getting 64¢ cents for corn and 7 for wheat, and carrying 
immense quantities. The rates by water now from Chicago 
to New York are higher than the rail rates. 

Ocean rates have fluctuated between 3d. and 31¢d. per 
bushel for grain by steam from New Yurk to Liverpool, 
and closed at 3d. A year ago 6d. was the rate. 








THE BaLTIMoRE & O8IO belongs to one port much more 
than any of the other trunk lines. Nearly all the freight it 
brings from the West is delivered at Baltimore. Only afew 
years ago the Erie was almost exclusively a New York 
road, but recently it has improved its connections both with 
Boston and Philadelphia, and at times it has delivered con- 
siderable amounts at the latter place—at one time, it was 
said, more then the Pennsylvania even. The Penn- 
sylvania is the most cosmopolitan of all, as we 
should expect it to be, as it alone has direct 
lines of its own to New York, Philadelphia and Baiti- 
more. It has usually brought more through freight to Phil 
adelpbia than to New York; but this year the appearances 
are that New York will get the most. The Pennsylvania 
carries to Baltimore an immense amount of freight—not so 
very much less than the contributions of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which is popularly supposed to make the trade of Bal- 
timore. The New York Central is generally reckoned a 
New York and New England road,and itis so pre-eminently ; 





but it too a few years ago made connections and opened of- 
fices in Baltimore as well as in Philadelphia, and the 
amounts it obtained at one time were very considerable at 
both places, though much less than its New York or even its 
New England business, which latter, by the way, is not 
nearly so large as its New York business—not half so large 
it is safe to say. 





WueEart PRODUCTION in ten Western states is reported by 
Bradstreet’s this year to have been 248,137,000 bushels 
against 343,570,000 in 1880 and 838,054,000 in 1879—a de- 
crease of 95,483,000 bushels, or 2734 per cent. An increase 
of 2,786,000 bushels (28 per cent.) is reported in Nebraska, 
and of 8,500,000 bushels (22 per cent.) in Wisconsin 
(which is contradicted by other authorities), also 
a trifling increase in Kansas (contrary to other re- 
ports), and everywhere else a decrease, amounting to 
nearly 32,000,0C0 bushels (56 per cent.) in Illinois; 18,600,- 
000 (38 per cent.) in Indiana; 14,700,000 (44 per cent.) in 
Michigan; 12,600,000 (23 per cent.) in Ohio; 9,800,000 (28 
per cent.) in Iowa; 9,100,000 (821s per cent.) in Missouri, and 
about 8,000,000 bushels (19 per cent.) in Minnesota. About 
78,000,000 bushels of the whole decrease of 95,400,000 is in 
the four winter wheat states east of the Mississippi. 
The states directly west of Lake Michigan seem to have 
suffered much less than the average. Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska together produced 92,325,060 
bushels of wheat this year, against 104,150,000 last year, a 
decrease of but 1114 per cent. In these states also the corn 
crop seems to have suffered least, they producing 328,075,000 
bushels this year, against 368,944,000 last year, a decrease 
of 40,870,000 bushels (15 per cent.) out of a total decrease of 
260,000,000 bushels, or 23 per cent., in the eleven corn- 
growing Western states. 





CurcaGo Rai SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week enc- 
ing Oct. 8 were 60,578 tons, agairst 52,059 the week before, 
end 38,643 tons in the corresponding week of last year— 
the increase over last year being 56 per cent. In the week 


| ending Oct. 8 this year 9 per cent. of the shipments were 


by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 26.8 by the Michigan Cen- 
tral, 27.8 by the Lake Shore, 18.8 by the Fort Wayne, 13 
by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and 4.6 per cent. 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. These differ considerably from 
the percentages copied last week from the Board of Trade 
statement, giving more to the Michigan Central and the 
Fort Wayne, and less to the other roads. The two Vander- 
bilt roads had 54.6 per cent. of the total, against 49 awarded 
in the pool, and the two Pennsylvania roads had 31.8 per 
cent., against 33 in the pool. 








CHICAGO LUMBER SHIPMENTS fell off last September, 
when they usually increase ; still they were as large as in 
September last year, and the change is due to an extraor 
dinarily heavy July and August business. For the nine 
months ending with September the Chicago receipts were 
20 per cent. and the Chicago sales of lumber 221% per cent. 
more than last year, when they were much larger than ever 
before. The bad harvests are likely to lessen the demand 
for lumber, but nevertheless it is still large, and as the 
September business was done with the full knowledge of 
the lighter crops, it may be looked upon as evidence that 
the country is in condition to make large purchases, though 
doubtless considerably less than would have been the case 











hold its autumn meeting at Harrisburg, Pa., beginning 
Oct. 25. Among the papers presented for that meeting is 
one by Magnus Troilius, of London, on ‘‘ Chemical Methods 
for Analyzing Rail Steel,” preceded by an introduction by 
C. P. Sandberg. 

Among recent publications of the Institute are the above 
paper, and the ‘ Discussion on Steel Rails” held at the Vir- 
ginia meeting last May. 








MIssIssIPpP! RIVER GRAIN SHIPMENTS continue very light, 
as they have been since the railroad war broke out. The 
average frcm the opening of lake navigation till then was 
475,408 bushels. In July the weekly ‘average fell to 
235,000 bushels, in August 111,000, and since August it 
has been but 68,560 bushels. In the last eight. weeks the 
river shipments have Lot been so much asin asingle week 
in June. 








A Railroad Nuisance. 





There are many different kinds of tormentors to which 
travelers in American railway cars are delivered up. Not 
to mention the conductor who wakes the traveler on the 
sleeping car in the middle of the night to demand his ticket, 
the brakeman who slams the door and yells as if he had milk 
for sale, and the peripatetic news, candy, and pea-nut boy, 
there are various kinds of traveling tormentors who have 
apparently no connection with the railway companies. 
Opinions may differ as to whether the man who chews 
tobacco, the man who whistles, or the man who eats pea- 
nuts is the worst offender, but it will be unanimously agreed 
by all intelligent sufferers that the man who reads a news- 
paper aloud is decidedly the most maddening of all traveling 
tormentors. 

The wretch in qustion is of unzertain age. Sometimes he 
is a young man and reads accounts of prize fights and mur- 
der trials to an accomplice of few years and no understand- 
ing whatever: sometimes he is middle-aged and _ reads polit- 
icai speeches to a companion who shares bis political views 
and his lack of decency, and sometimes heis an old man 
who reads the whole newspaper, with the exception of the 
advertisements, and relies on his gray hairs to save him 
from the weapetnee of the public. Reading aloud in a rail- 
way car is, like falsehood or theft, the crime of no particu- 
lar age, and any person who can read words of three syla- 
bles and is devoid of moral sense may become addicted to it. 

It isa curious fact that the average criminalof this de- 
testable class can seldom read with any fluency. He always 
stumbles over long words, and as to many simple and com- 





mon words his idea of pronunciation are extremely vague. 
He always calls the “theatre” the “theayter,” and 1s 
morally certain to pronounce “national” as if it were 
‘‘naytional.” Of course, he is utterly shameless, or he 
would never attempt to read aloud in the presence of fifty 
or sixty inoffensive people, but it is really wonderful that he 
should be willing to make the exhibition of his ignorance of 
the English language which he habitually makes. i 

In the rare cases where he does not know how to read with 
comparative ease, the effect upon his helpless listeners 1s 
rather worse than it would be were he to stumble at every 
other line. His accomplice is sure to be unable to understand 
rapid reading, and always requests the reader to ‘‘ just read 
that over again, won’t you?” As between a man who reads 
badly and a man who reads well, but repeats the offense in- 
definitely, there is little to choose; but, inasmuch as the suf- 
ferer can partially relieve his mind by despising the igno- 
rance of the former variety of wretch, he is perhaps a trifle 
less offensive than the latter. EP 

The most disgusting features of this crime of reading aloud 
on the railway is the fact that it preventsanybody else from 
reading. The ordinary male traveler likes to read his news- 
paper on the morning train, but it is impossible for him to 
read while within a he feet of him another man is reading 
aloud. In vain does the sufferer try to fix his mind on 4 
pleasing snake anecdote in the Sun, or an account of a polo- 
match in the Herald. Thedroning wretch just behind him 
insists upon struggling through an entire leading article in 
the Tribune—which paper, curiously enough, is the favorite 
sheet of such malefactors—and the sufferer is compelled to 
listen. It is useless to turn around and look severely at the 
offender. Either the latter is wholly absorbed in contem- 
plating current events as seen through Ohio spectacles, or 
else he accepts the indignant looks cast upon him as so many 
tributes to the surpassing interest of his performance. He 
reads serenely on until the journey is ended, and he then 
folds up his Tribune with the air of a man who is a public 
benefactor. : 

It is difficult to know what to do with a nuisance of this 
kind. In Europe when a man begins to read a newspaper 
in a railway carriage his fellow travelers usually kill him 
and throw his body out of the carriage window, and as the 
compartment of a railway carriage never holds more than 
eight persons. the number of avengers is so small that they 
can be trusted to keep the secret of the criminal’s disappear- 


ance. Our saloon cars, however, are so large that summary 
justice could not be meted out to an _ offender 
with any safety since there would certainly be 
sume one of the 50 or 60 occupants of. the 


cat who would be mean enough to give information 
to the police. Prebably the only way in which the nuisance 
could be legally and effectively suppressed would be a sim- 
ultaneous reading aloud of 50 newspapers by 50 aggrieved 
and determined men. If there resides in the soul of the 
man who affronts humanity by reading the Tribune aloud in 
public any remnant of shame, he would surely be reduc-d to 
silence by such a concerted expression of public indignation. 
This method deserves to: be thoroughly tried, and should it 
prove ineffectual it will then be time enough to gag the of- 
fender and to remove him, bound hand and foot, to the bag- 
gage car, where the baggage-master could he bribed to drop 
heavy trunks on him and to upset cans of kerosene over his 
clothes.—New York Times. 


GOeneral QRailroaso Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Massachusetts Central, annual meeting, at the office in 
Boston, Oct. 26. 

Baltimore & Ohio, annual meeting, at Camden Station, 
Baltimore, Nov. 21, at 10a.m. ‘Transfer books will close 
Nov. 10. 

Railroad Conventions. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
autumn meeting in Harrisburg, Pa., beginning Oct. 25. 

The Southern Railway & Steamship Association will hold 
its anuual convention in Washington, Oct. 26. 

The International Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
adjourned convention in Cleveland, O., Nov. 16. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co,, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Nov. 1. Transfer books close Oct. 20. 

St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago (leased to Chicago & 
Alton), 344 per cent., semi-annual, payable Nov. 1 


Southern Time Convention. 

This convention met in New York, Oct. 14, Mr. R. R. 
Bridgers in the chair. 

A committee on time card was appointed and reported in 
favor of continuing the present schedule, except that the 
evening Southern express leave New York an hour earlier 
(9 p. m.) and arrive in Washington at 6 a. m. 

New York was chosen as the place for the spring meeting. 
The convention then adjourned. 


General Time Convention. 


At the meeting of this convention in New: York, Oct. 13, 
there was a full attendance. ° Mr. John Reilly stated on be- 
half of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company that, in view 
of the present condition of rates, that company would not 
bind itself to adopt the schedule presented by the conven- 
tion. “ 

Thereupon it was resolved to make no changes in the 
present schedule. 

A rule was adopted that special meetings of the conven- 
tion may be called by the Chairman at the request of the 
managers of any one of the trunk lines. 

A number of communications on the subject of uniform 
time were referred to a committee. Cleveland was chosen 
as the place for the next meeting. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

TheSecretary informs us that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the November meeting in New York. The meeting 
will be held in the theatre of the Turf Club, Madison avenue 
and Twenty-sixth street, the audience room and head- 
quarters being adjoining rooms. The dinner will be at Del- 
monico’s, Broadway and Twenty-sixth street, at 7 p. m. cn 
Friday, Nov. 4. The attendance of ladies is requested at the 
meetings and at the dinner; at the latter distinguished guests 
are expected. The price of dinner tickets will be $8. No 
regular excursions have been arranged for, but a list of 
places of interest which members of the Society are invited 
to visit will be found at headquarters. 

In view of the prevailing low passenger fares it has been 
deemed unnecessary to apply ‘to the railroads for special 
rates for members. 


Western Railway Weighing Associatien. 


The meeting called for the purpose of extending the oper- 
ations. of this Association was held in Cleveland, O., Bet. 
12, about 25 roads being represented. : 

The meeting was altogether informal and no decisive ac 
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tion was taken. R.M. Fraser was placed in the chair and 
W. A. Carperrfer acted as pat ple Commissioner Midgley 
presented the plans adopted and rules:in. force by the South- 
western Rate Association, which embraces the Chicago & 
Alton, Chicago, Burlington & fame ie hap Hannibal & 
St. Joseph, and Chicago,Rock i&: Pacific. The plan is 
to weigh all freight and make the weight the’basis for freight 
charges, instead of making ¢ : by the car-load or bulk. 
He claimed that, with the plans of the association in force, 
the weighing could be done at a cost of 2}4 cents per carand for 
this expense a great saving could be. made for the railway com- 
panies, and a system put_in operation. that would prevent 
many frauds now practiced. Besides this, it is claimed that the 
Association will in this way be. better able to govern rates, 
and prevent misunderstandings that sometimes lead to war. 
Mr. Midgley urged that the plan be adopted by roads west 
of Suspension Bridge, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

_A full discussion of the scheme. followed, which was par- 
ticipated in by nearly all the gentlemen present, and seemed 
to be received with much favor. No definite action was 
taken, however, but it was moyed and adopted that the 
rules and regulations governing the matter now in force by 
the roads west of Chicago should be printed and distributed 
to the proper officers of alf roads west of the Suspension 
Bridge, Buffalo and Pittsburgh for their consideration. The 
meeting adjourned to Oct. 25, when another session will be 
had at Chicago, when some definite action may be taken. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The avnual meeting of .the Brotherhood began in 
Baltimore, Oct. 19, with:,a: full attendance of dele 
gates from the United States and Canada, several 
hundred being ome = P, M. Arthur, Grand Chief En- 
gineer, presided. Tone Mayor Veazey, in the absence 
of Mayor Latrobe, at.Yorktown, delivered an_ ad- 
dress of welcome. Grand Chief Engineer Arthur read his 
annual address. After reviewing the history of the past 
year and the progress which the order had made in that 
time, Mr. Arthur stated that .13 subdivisions had been formed 
since the last meeting, viz.: Connellsville, Pa.; Stanberry, 
Mo.: Rawlins, Wyoming; South Pueblo, Col.; Staunton, 
Va.; Greensboro, N.'.C.; Tucson, Arizona; Fergus Falls, 
Minn.; Oneonta, N. ¥.: ‘Battle Creek, Mich.; Winnepeg, 
Manit»ba; Stevens Point, Wis., and- Brookfield, Mo. No. 
169, at Syracuse, and ‘No. 156, at Birmingham, Ala., 
have been reorganized.~ On Sept. 30, 1880, the order 
numbered 2,203 members, and on Sept. 30, 1881, there 
were 2,654 members. Thirty-four claims had _ been 
paid, involving an expenditure of $77,814.78, making a 
total since the organization of $1,178,888.33. Mr. Arthur 
took strong ground against the laws passed in some of the 
states in regard to color blindness, claiming that railway 
companies were abundantly able to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its employés, and that no man would risk bis own 
life for a situation if he could not tell red from white. The 
address was listened to with great attention and frequent- 
ly applauded. ' : . : 

The business meetings will be held with closed doors. The 
nr will, it is expected, continue in session about a 
week, 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. M. Lippincott has 
been appointed Southern Traveling .<s with head- 
uarters in Atlanta, Ga.. in place of D. McDonald, resigned. 
Mr. Lippincott was recently Agent for the Cincinnati 
Southern in Atlanta. 

Mr. C. M. Rathburn is appointed Superintendent of the 
Eastern Division, with office in Topeka, Kan. He was 
formerly on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—At the meeting of the board last 
week, the appointment of Mr. F. Harriott as General Freight 
Agent in placeof Mr. Milton H. Smith (heretofore noted) 
was confirmed. 

Mr. Charles E. Ways, formerly Division Freight Agent, 
was appointed Assistant General Freight Agent for the 
Main Stem and branches and the Pittsburgh Division. 

Mr. John Bradshaw was appointed Superintendent of Con- 
struction and Repairs, a new office. Mr. Bradshaw was 
formerly Master of Road, and resigned some time ago on 
account of ill-health. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—Mr. Wm. 8. Bald- 
win has been appointed General Passenger Agent in place 
of Mr. F. 8. Buell, who continues with the company as 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Baldwin also retains his 
position as General ae Agent of the Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh & Western road. . His office is at No. 41 Exchange 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada Southern.—Mr. Milton C. Roach, late Western 
Agent, has been appointed General Northern and Southern 
Passenger Agent, with office in Detroit. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—Mr. Sidney B. Floeter 
has been appointed Chief Train Dispatcher, with office at 
Marquette, Mich. He was recently station agent for the 
Canada Southern at Amherstburg. 


East St. Louis & Carondelet.—Mr. Josepn Hill has been 
appointed Superintendent. He is also General Superin- 
teadent of the Vandalia line. 


Georgia Railroad Commission. — The Governor of 
Jeorgia has appointed Col. L, N. Trammell Railroad Com- 
missioner in place of Saniuel Barnett, whose term expired 
Oct. 16. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting in 
Galveston, Tex., ropeneay, the following directors were 
chosen : R. S. Willis, 8S. Davis, a os Sealy, John 
Sealy, Henry Rosenberg, J. E. Wallis, H. Kempner, W. L. 
Moody, Leon Blum, John D. Rogers, M. Kopperl, Walter 
Gresham, Samson Heidenheimer. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—Mr. C. E. Henderson 
is appointed General Manager of the consolidated lines of 
this company, with headquarters at Indianapolis. Mr. 
Henderson has been Assistant General Manager. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. B. S. Henning, now Vice-President. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springtield.—At the annual 
meeting in Indianapolis, Oct. 13, the following directors, 
one-fourth of the board, were chosen: John W. Bunn, Jos- 
eph B, Fordyce, E. H, Lamme. The board re-elected H. B. 
Hammond sident; A. Duprat, Secretary; John R, 
Elder, Treasurer, 


Intercolonial.—Mr. Artbur Busby has been ey 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, with office at Moncton, 

.N. B, Mr. George Taylor, heretofore General Freight and 
“ — Agent, 1s now General Freight Agent, 

Mr. James E. Price is appointed ntendent of the 
Moncton District (Moncton to St. Flavie), with office at 
Moncton, N. B. Mr. M. McDonald is appointed goed 
tendent of the Levis District (St, Flavie to Point is), 
with office at Riviere du Loup, P. Q. 





Lake Erie & Western.—At the annual meeting in La- 
Fayette, Ind., Oct. 12, the four directors whose terms then 
expired were re-elected, as follows: Daniel P. Eels; Charles 
Foster, E. H. R. Lyman, Alexander M. White. 


Lake George & Champlain.—The officers of this new 
e @ are: President, W. E. Calkins; Vice-President, 
= . Burleigh; Secretary, D. C. Bascom; Treasurer, Wm. 

ooper. 


Maine Central.—Master Mechanic J. W. Philbrick havin 
nm, Mr. Ira K. Russell has been appointed Foreman 0 
inery, and Mr. Charles H. Kenison Foreman of Car 
Repairs, with offices at Waterville, Me. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—Mr. Wm. H. Wil- 
liams has been appointed Master Mechanic. 


New Brunswick.—At the annual meeting in Gibson, 
N. B., last week, the following directors were chosen: E. R. 
Burpee, Fredericton, N. B.; Isaac Burpee, St. John, N. B.; 
George W. Campbell, T. W. Ritchie, D. A. Smith, George 
Stephen, Montreal; J. S. pg O Samuel Thorne, J. Ken- 
nedy Tod, New York; Lord Elphinstone, England. The 
ers elected Samuel Thorne President; Isaac Burpee, Vice- 

resident. 


New York Elevated.—Mr. George 8S. Scott has been 
chosen a director and Vice-President of the company. 


Nittany Valley.—The officers of this new company are : 
President, Robert Valentine, Bellefonte, Pa.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Harry C. Valentive, Bellefonte, Pa.; Chief Engi- 
ae, Wm. J. Nicolls, Snow Shoe, Pa.; Solicitor, Adam 

ay. 


Northern Pacific.—Mr. B. McHugh is appointed Superin™ 
tendent of the Minnesota Division, in place of Horace A- 
Towne, resigned. 

Ohio & Miss issippi.—At the annual meeting in Cincin- 
nati, Oct. 13, the followin directors, one-third of the board. 
were chosen: F. Jansen, Louisville, Ky.; J. L. Donaldson, 
T. H. Garrett, Baltimore; Henry Pearson, London, Eng- 
land. These directors received 153,552 votes to 120,914 for 
the opposition or Gould candidates, who were Sidney Dillon, 


Ja uld, Solon i a and Russell Sage. 
e board elected m. McClintick President; W. M. 
Walton, Secretary; C. 8S. Cone, Treasurer; A. Donaldsen, 


Auditor and Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. H. M. Hall has been appointed Superintendent of 
Bridges and Buildings, in place of E. T. Duval, deceased. 


Peoria & Pekin Union.—Mr. W. W. Wells has been ap- 
pointed Chief Train Dispatcher of this company in place 
of J. C. Hankinson, resigned. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—At the annual meeting re- 
cently the following directors were chosen: Joseph A. 
Dodge. Plymouth, N. H.; Walter Aiken, Franklin, N. H.; 
John H. George, John A. White, Concord, N. H.: Samuel N. 
Bell, Manchester, N. H.; Edward Spaulding, Nashua, N. H.; 
Isaac Croft, Emmons Rayimond, Boston. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—The followin 
= og i ges Manager H. S. Haines is dated 
Ocl. 11: 

“1. R. G. Fleming is hereby appointed Superintendent, 
appointment to take effect on 15th inst. 

“2. The Superintendent will have charge of all matters 
pertaining to the maintenance, operation and traffic of the 


circular 
vannah, 


Mr. Fleming has been for some time General Superinten- 
dent of the Port Royal & Augusta road. 


Selma & Greensboro.—Mr. E. J. Fallen, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is appointed General Manager. 


Texas & Pacific.—Mr. J.T. Brown has been appointed 
Stock and Damage Agent, with office in Marshall, Tex. 

Mr. E. A. Garvey has been appointed Resident Engineer 
= —— of Bridges and Buildings, with headquarters in 

arshall. 


Valley of Virginia.—Mr. Samuel Spencer has been chosen 
President, in place of Wm. Keyser, resigned. Mr. Spencer 
is also Third Vice-President of the Baltimore & Ubio. 


Wallkill Valley.—Mr. G. H. Graves has been appointed 
Superintendent, with office at Rondout, N. Y., in place of J. 
H. Jones, resigned. 


Wolfboro.—This company has elected directors as follows: 
J. L. Avery, W. B. Bacon, J. M. Brackett, Frank Jones, E. 
B. Phillips, W. P. Phillips, J. W. Sanborn. The road is 
leased to the Eastern Railroad Company. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Horace A. Towne has resigned bis position as Su- 
-:—amemaee of the Minnesvta Division of the Northern Pa- 
cific, 


—Mr. M. N. Forney returned from his trip to Europe on 
the steamer ‘ Gallia,” which arrived in New York on Tues- 
day, Oct. 17. 


-—Mr. John A. Read, Auditor of the Bradford, Bordell & 
Kinzua _ road, has resigned, to accept a position with the 
Brush Electric Light Company, of Buffalo. 


—Mr. James H. Jones has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Wallkill Valley road, which he has managed 
since June 1, 1873. Mr. Jones remains General Superinten- 
dent of the Rhinebeck & Connecticut road. 


—Mr. Wm. Kendrick, one of the oldest coal operators in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite region, died of paralysis at 
Shamokin, Pa., Oct. 17. For several years he was General 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia & Reading Company’s 
collieries. 


—Mr. Franklin S. Buell, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia Company, was married 
in Buffalo, Oct. 20, to Miss Minnie C. rnforth, of that 
city. Mr, Buell has recently been relieved from the duties 
of General i in order that he may devote his 
whole time to the urer’s office, 


— Hon. Eiwin B. Morgan, for many years a prominent 
man in Central New York, died at his residence in Aurora, 
N. Y., Oct. 13, aged 75 years. Mr. Morgan was one of the 
founders of Wells, Fargo & Co., a director of the United 
States Express Company and at the time a director of the 
Cayuga Lake Railroad Company. He re nted his dis- 
trict in Congress from 1853 to 1869. He was a man of 
large wealtb, and gave very liberally for religious und edu- 


cational purposes, 
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appreciation of the long-continued and faithful services that 
. Philbrick has rendered this company, and their hope 
that with freedom from care and canpemntidiitey, he may have 
mene pone of usefulness and happiness, as well as well- 
earn ‘ 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Nine months ending cm. 30: : 


31. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Ala. Gt. So........ $541,495 $454,257 I. $87,238 19.2 
Cairo & St. Louis . 304,072 293,073 I. 10,999 3.8 
Cleve., Mt. V. & Di 310,131 323,142 D. 13,011 40 
Des. M. & Ft. D... 290,528 223,726 I. 66,802 29.8 
ou., E. & W. Tex 106,539 73,186. L. 33.353 47.1 
Lake Erie & W 1,030,852 810,990 IL. 219,862 27.1 
Mem., Pad. & No. 173,346 149,541 I. 24,005 16.1 
St. L., A. & T 
Main Line....... 1,074,484 1,055,132 I 19,352 1.8 
Eight months ending Aug. 31: 
Br., C. Rap. & No. $1,380,496 $1,285,940 I. 556 7.3 
Xet earnings ... 355,246 21,748 D. 202 213 
Ches. & Ohio..... 1,784,075 1,756,382 1. 27.693 1.6 
Net earnings. ... 524.684 415,297 IL. 109,387 23.0- 
Chi., Bur. & Q’ncy 13,160,180  13,267.569 D. 107,389 8.1 
Net earnings.... 6,286,274 7,062 292 D. 776,018 10.7 
Cleve., M. V. & De’ 29,918 281,295 D. 11,377 4.1 
Net corneas. -_ 27,149 54,712 D. 27,563 504 
Des M. & Ft. D.... 243,009 190,162 I. 52,847 27.8 
Net earnings.... i! aaa m 
Louisv, & Nashv.. 7,159,051 5,656,858 I 1,502,213 265 
Net earnings.... 2,582,957 2,309,397 I 273,560 11.8 
Mem., Pad. & No. 152,362 129,980 I 22,382 17.2 
Net earnings.... 29.225 17,110 I 12,115 713 
N, Y., L. E. & W. 13,557,368 12,278,912 I 1,278,456 10.4 
Netearnings. .. 4.748.398  4,667.376 I 81,022 1.7 
8t.~L.,1. M.&8o. 4.513, 27 4,617,010 I $86.317 148 
Net earnings 1,093,759 1,093,564 I We kins 
Month of August: 
Central Iowa..... $115,419 $80,079 I $35,340 44.2 
Net srnings. ee 57.643 19,935 I 37,708 188.6 
N.Y.,L.E.&W.. 1,772.895 1,606,873 I 166.022 10.3 
Net earnings.... 677,371 649,187 IL 28,184 4.5 
Month.of September: 
Ala, Gt. Southern.. $70,794 $62,187 I. $8,517 13.7 
Atch., T. & 8. F.... 1,147,000 806,730 IL. 340,27 42.1 
Cairo & St. L...... 34,882 38,232 D. 3,350 8.8 
Central Iowa...... 01.068 88,551 L 12.517 14.1 
C., Mt. Ver. & Del. 40,213 41,847 D. 1,634 3.9 
Des M. & Ft. D... 47.519 33,564 I. 13,955 41.0 
Green Bay & Minn. 34,783 33.579 1 1,204 3.5 
Hous., E. & W. T. 5,078 9.205 I 5,873 63.9 
Lake Erie & W 126.719 169,853 I 16,866 15.3 
Mem., Pad. & N 20,984 19,361 I 1,623 8.5 
St. L.,A4.&T.H., 
Main Line....... 121,799 136.71 dD 14,907 10.9 
Tol., Del. & Bur 57,156 28,186 I 28,970 103.4 
First Week in October : 
Chi. & Alton....... 176,360 $192,279 D. $15,919 8.3 
Chi. & Eastern Iil. 41,77 33,275 I, 8,501 25.8 
Louisv. & Nashv.. 235,7' 228,900 I. 6,800 2.9 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.. 119,709 89,275 LL 30,444 34.2 
Mo. Pacific....... 171,674 145.577 1. 26,097 179 
St. L., LM. & So. 186,692 171,660 1. 15,132 8.8 
St. P., Minn. & Ma 118,000 81.000 I. 37,000 45.7 
Wab., 8t.L. & P.. 328,288 317,774 I 10,514 3.3 
Second.week in October : 
Denver &R.G.... $142,447 $101,973 I. $40,474 39.7 
Week ending Oct. 1: 
Grand Trunk...... £43,834 £46,573 VD. £2,709 5.8 
Week ending Oct. 7 : 
Great Western.... $105,373 $123,343 D. $17,970 14.6 
Week ending Oct. 14: 
Chi. & Gd, Trunk. $34,962 $34,531 1. $431 1,2 


Grain Movement. 
For the week ending Oct. 8 receipts and shipments of 
— of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
ts and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have beer, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 
Northwestern a lorthwestert shipments.——, Atlantic 





+ receipts. Total. y rail: P.c. by rail. receipts. 
i874..... 4,006, 3,590,822 4% i 11.6 3,154,303 
1875... .4,986,513 3,499,015 1,14 28 6 4,817,656 
1876. 6.164.195 4,366,720 1,835,991 42.1 3.718.853 
1877 519.469 5,386,512 1,030,797 19.1 5,742,997 
1878 5.009 3,266 5,039,892 1,245,545 24.5 7,345,525 
1879.....7,671,299 6,841,969 1,817,672 26.6 7,894.596 

880..... 9.214,924 6,683 430 1,772,487 26.5 6,158,528 


1 
RSL. ...4 6,058, 767 3,249,565 1,995,00uU 61.4 4,467,460 

Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets in this 
week this year were a third less than last year anda fifth 
less than in 1879; the sbipments of those markets were the 
smallest for eight years and not half as cage as last year 
aud the year before; and the receipts of the Atlantic ports a 
quarter less than last year and the smallest for five years. 

Comparing with previous weeks of this year, the North- 
western receipts are a trifle larger than for two weeks pre- 
vious, the Northwestern shipmenis a little smaller even than 
those of the previous week and the smallest since April 9 
(2,315,000 bushels, or 41 per cent., less than the average in 
four September weeks), while the Atlantic receipts are 
706,000 bushels less than the week before aad are the small- 
est since the middle of May. 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the we-k, Chicago had 
58 4 cent.,. Peoria 8.8, St. Louis 8.7, Milwaukee 7.9, To- 
ledo 5.6, Duluth 5.5, Detroit 3.7 and Cleveland 1.5 per cent. 
The St. Louis receipts, with one exception, are the smallest 
since the Mississippi River opened last February, and little 
more than half the average in September; the Duluth re- 
“7 are much the largest of the year. 

if the Atlantic receipts New York had 65.4 per cent. 
Boston 10.8, Baltimore 10.1, Philadelphia 7.4; Mo.atveal 5.1 
New Orleans 0.9. and Portland 0.3 per cent; New, York and 
Boston keep up their receipts very well, in spite of the 
smaller total receipts, but Montreal, Philadelphia and Baiti- 
more all haye. very small receipts—Montreal the smallest 
since July, and with one exception the smallest since navi- 
gation opened ; Philadelphia the smallest since June and 
only three-fifths of its Aris this year ; Baltimore more 
than the week before, but with that and one other exception 
the smallest :ince January, and less than half its average 
since May. 
Exports from Atlantic ports for four successive weeks 


have been; 
—~——-—_-~—~— Week ending. ——-——- ——— — 
1881: Oct.12. Oct 5. Rept. 28. Sept. 21. Sept. 14 
Flour, bbis..' 53,759 65,429 5,993 53,971 16 
Grain, bur. ..2,451,884 2,488,195 2,942,329 3,190,029 2.589.634 
Flour, bbls... 126,074 -_ 64,346 109.969 97,970 77,582 


Grain, bu...5,837,439 5,760,784 4,773,358 5,114.389 5.348.537 
The grain exports for the five weeks have been but about 
half as much this year as last. ‘ 


and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for the 
week ending Oct. 14 have been : 


re 


——--Shipments.—- — 
88 





| aur tae 4 790 O82 2 950 bis 3 87 
Siletnkes’’”.. Son's ‘Sedna woes «abode 
Both... .,. 9,820,872  5,563,60 3,166,413 4,196.17} 


There bas thus been a decrease of 1 





784,000 bushels (81 
per-cent.) in the receipts bushels (23 per 


and of 940,000 








5892 


cent.) in the shipments of the:Lake -Miehigin markets, and 
this after'the breaking of the corner, which had checked 
shi nts, but doubtless i 


Oct. 14 have been: 





---—-Receipts.-—_— — —Shipments.——— 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
By water......... 858,100 3,492,100 420,500 3,185,825 
y rai 539,400 587 1,160,500 1,115,300 
Total... ....: 1,397,500 4,079,400 1,581,000 4,301,125 


The rail receipts and shipments.are both nearly the same 
as last year, but the lake receipts are but one fourth, and the 


canal shipments not. one.seventh as, great. 
Receipts at, fuur Eastern. ports for, the week ending Oct. 14 
have been : 
New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
ees 1,818,087 577,025 266,000 550,011 3,211,123 
P.c. of total. 56.6 8.0 8.3 il 100.0 
heenw ears 2,970,608 459,539 797,200 709,283 4.936.030 
P.c. of tetal. 60.2 9.3 16.1 14.4 100.0 


The total receipts are exceptionally.small, but mostly at 
New York .and Philadelphia, whose weekly averages in 
September were 2,940,000 and 588,000 bushels respectively. 
Boston, on the otber hand, has not had so large receipts 
before since the first week in July, and but in three other 
weeks of the -year (in June) has it had larger receipts. 
Baltimore, though far below its average, had larger receipts 
than in any of the three preceding weeks. 


Coal Movement. 


; Coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 8 are as fol- 
OWS : 






1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
Anthracite......... 641,254 326,800 315,454 96.2 
Semi-bituminous. . 105,436 93,749 i1G8F 125 
Bituminous, Penna 59,245 42,739 16.506 38.7 
Coke, Penna................ Din. cieevaan caemakper . gateue 


The anthracite trade is very steady, and the demand con- 
tinues so large-that there is delay in filling orders. 

Cumberland producers have been embarrassed by scarcity 
of cars on the.railroad and low water in the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal: these causes have limited shipments. 

Coal shipments from the mines at Rich ‘Hill, Mo., in Sep- 
tember were 898 car-loads by the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & 
Gulf, and 1,087 car-loads by the Missouri Pacific; 1,985 car- 
loads in all. 

The official accountant’s.statement of anthracite tonnage 
for og and the-mmne months, differing somewhat in 
form from the weekly statements, is as follows : 














-—-September. -- —-Nine. months, — 
1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 

Phila. & Reading.... 665.866 769,552 4.938,382 4,264,433 

Lehigh Valley....... 504,738 497.865 4,025,783 3,117,412 
Central, of New Jer- 

AE 360,608 457,633 2,938,125 2,477,683 
Delaware, Lacka. & 

Wester®.... 0.00.5. 380,013 411.672 3,128,327 2,530,401 
Del. & Hudson Canal 

. Sea 202,373 306.499 2,300,055 =1,915,336 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

PbS bb 00841656. cecee 196,698 208,061 1,637,284 1,308,084 
Pennsylvania Coal 

, 2 iain 144,628 157,363 =: 1,037,621 788,372 
N.-Y., Lake Erie & 

Western........... 43,294 33,833 355,816 285,188 

» 2.588,219 2,842,478 20,361,363 16,686,909 


Decrease for the month, 254,259 tons,.or 8.9 per cent. ; 
increase for the nine months, 3,674,454 tons, or 22.0 per 
cent. For the month only the Lehigh Valley and the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western show a gain; for the nine 
munths all the companies show large increases. 

The stock of anthracite coal on hand at tide-water ship- 
ping points, Sept. 30, was 613,958 tons, against 652,943 
tons Aug. 81,.a decrease of 88,985 tons, or 6.0 per cent., 
during the month. 

Coal shipments over the Seattle & Walla Walla road and 
by sea from Scattle, Wash. Ter., in September were 11,070 
tons. For the nine months ending Sept. 30 they were: 
1881, 106,400; 1880, 98,262; increase, 8,138 tons, or 8.3 

r cent. This does not include a considerable quantity 

rought to Seattle and sold for local consumption and for 
use of steamers on Puget Sound. 


Traffic of New York Canals. 
The traffic of the New York canals for the first week in 


October is reported as follows: 

1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c. 
‘Tons cleared................ 150,669 205,859 55,190 27.0 
Miles cleared by boats...... 192,605 359, 166,785 46,3 
rr chine coon ccan cick $18,068 $35,269 $17,201 48.8 


; This traffic is, we believe, smaller than has been reported 
before. 

The number of tons shipped in the week of leading classes 
of freight were : 


1881. 1880. Ine. or Dee. P...¢. 
Lumber......... veeee 54,949 35,117 I. 19,832 56.3 
___. ARIES 27,706 79,177 D. 51,471 65.0 
Iron and iron ore.... 17,698 20,091 D. 2,392 11.9 
WR ihas ign ence cance 28,125 38,381 D. 10,256 26.7 


Heretofore the coal shipments have generally been much 
— than last -ingers " 
e average ay since the canals opened, this year 
and last, Latbein : 


1881. 1880. Decrease. P. c. 
‘Tons shipped............ 27,660 29,785 2,125 7.1 
Miles cleared by boats .. 36,665 48,551 11,885 24.3 
Re Shs ales caer acones $3,340 $5,000 $1,660 33.2 


The simple statement of the total tons shipped, etc., in 
two seasons ws very much greater decreases; 23 per 
cent..in tons, 87 per cent. in boat miles, and 45 per cent. in 
tolls, but this is due to the much shorter season this year— 
142 down to Oct 7, against 171 last year. 

For the week ending Oct. 14 the traffic was: 


Tons shipped. 10S 2a reas Ba 
‘ons shipped.......... " 238,35 7, 28.3 
Miles cleared by boats. 223,304 400,707 177,403 44.3 
To. sping cialis eee +. $19,765 $49,606 841 60,1 
e chief items of freight were, in tons: 

1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. Pe. 

BN 5 nics. ccesansees 59,551 44,838 1. 14,713 32.8 
aero 23,342 107,037 D. 84,695 79.1 
[ron and iron ore..... 22,272 21,154 =iL. 1,119 5.3 
ere 38,403 26,102 jo 12,301 ro 
Sugar and molasses .. . 309 dD. 2 49.0 


The grain shipments are this year much less than the 
coal ship: nfs, Ona poorly oe as the iron shipments, 
and hardly one-third of the lumber shipments. Last year, 
lumber, coal and iron together were but 92,094 tons, against 
107,037 tons of grain. 

Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


Receipts at Chicago and Milwaukee for the two weeks 
ending Oct. 14 have been, for four successive years : 


Chicago: 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881 
RE ie 6,391,005 8,068,555 9,924,639 7,193,381 

Flour, bbis.......... 121,707 148,131 131,211 239,246 

~ Neos uae tushee 138,158 269,403 229,664 241,781 

iheauke 

Grain, bu........... 1,669,311 2,310,313 1,475,657 942,434 

Flour, bbis.......... 101,578 122,528 128,916 152,424 

HogsjNo ........... 21,745 20,805 25,058 


The-receipts-of-grain in* both places are-thus- much less 


ncreased -receipts. 
ipts and shipments.at Buffalo -for-the week ending 
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than last year or in 1879, and taking flour (reduced to bush 
els) and.grain together we have at both places: 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Bushels....... 9,065,098 11,596,833 12,570,867 9,898,330 


The receipts this year are thus 211, per cent. Jess than last 
year and 15 per cent. less than in 1879, but 9 per cent. more 
than in 1878. . 


The Emigrant Ticket Troubles. 


A dispateh; from Chicago, Oct. 18, says: ‘‘At a meeting 
of the Western passenger agents yesterday, Commissioner 
Dixon was instructed to notify the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road that unless it settled its account with the Western lines 
for emigrant rebates, its tiekcts would be withdrawn from 
all the offices of the association.” 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


At the last pay disbursed at the Rogers Locomotive Works 
the roll consisted of 1,746 men, which touches the mark of 
the most prosperous period of 1873, just before the panic. 
By Jan. 1 it is expected that 2,000 will be employed at these 
works alone, and including the Danforth Locomotive and 
Machine Works and the Grant Locomotive Works, not_less 
than 5,000 men in all in building locomotive engines. For- 
ty-four finished engines were turned out last month, which is 
at the rate of one and three-quarters for.each working day, 
which is just equal to the largest number ever turned out be- 
fore in any one month in 1873; butit should be taken into 
account that. the locomotive of the present day represents 
about one third more weight of machinery and a proportion- 
ate excess of power as compared with the productions of.a 
decade since.—Paterson (N. J.) Press, Oct. 15. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive ‘Works have taken a contract 
to build 10 standard-gauge engines for the Pittsburgh & 
Western road. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in Providence last 
month turned out 21 engines, 18 of them for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Be 

The Iron & Steel Association of Virginia has bought two 
locomotives in England for use at its furnaces and on the 
railroad connecting them with :the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Goshen, Va. These will be, as far as we know, the first lo- 
comotives imported’ into the United States from England 
for many years. The Association is an English corpora- 
tion. 

A large new building is being erected for the Rochester 
Steam Gauge & Lamp Works at Rochester, N. Y., the -pres- 
ent quarters being too small for the business. The works 
manufacture steam gauges and locomotive headlights, and 
also other kinds of railroad lamps and lanterns. 


Car Notes. 


The Wason Manufacturing Co. at Brightwood (Spring- 
field), Mass., has just corapleted 10 passengers cars for the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and is building passenger cars 
for the Boston & Providence, the Savannah, Florida .& 
Western, the Indianapolis & Evansville, the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, the Centrallowa, the Northern Pacific and the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co. A large lot.of freight car cast- 
ings for the Panama Railroad are. being shipped. 

The Elkhart Car Works Co. has been organized at Elk- 
hart, Ind., with $50,000 capital stock. The trustees are B. 
E. Merritt, E. Mulcahy and George F. Schutt. 

The car-spring shop belonging to the steel works of Ben 
jamin Atha & Co. at Newark, N. J., caught fire on the even- 
ing of Oct. 15 and was almost entirely destroyed, causing a 
loss of $15,000. 

The Muskegon Car Works, at Muskegon, Mich., have 
begun work with several orders on hand. 

The Philadelphia & Reading car shops in Reading, Pa., 
now employ 826 men. Part of the shops are running 15 
hours a day. 

The Connellsville Machine & Uar Co., at Connellsville, Pa., 
Connellsville, Pa., is building some coke cars and a large 
number of pit cars and lorries for coke works in that 
region. 

Itis said that car works are to be started at Edenburg, 
Clarion County, Pa.. and that nearly enough subscriptions 
to the stock ‘have been secured. 

The Laporte Car Co. has nearly completed its new shops 
at Laporte, Ind. The works will have a capacity of 12 
freight.cars and 100 wheels.a day. 

It is reported that the works of the Marshali Car & Foun- 
dry Co., at Marshall, Tex., have been sold tu Jay Gould, 
and that they will hereafter be used entirely in building 
ears for Mr. Gould’s Southwestern lines. 

The New York Central.& Hudson River, the Lake Shore, 
the Michigan Central and the Canada Southern have, it is 
said, decided to adopt a modification of the Thielsen iron 
truck as their standard freight car truck. Tne same com- 
panies have also decided to use the Hewitt journal-box 
cover on all new cars. 

Negotiations are reported in progress for a consolidation 
of the Terre Haute Car Co. andthe Indianapolis Car Works. 
The plan includes the removal of the Terre Haute shops to 
Indianapolis. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Richmond & Allegheny Company will receive at its 
office in Richmond, Va., until Oct. 31, for furnishing and 
erecting complete five spans of Howe-truss railroad bridge, 
crossing the James River adjacent to the line of the road at 
Bremo,: 66] miles from Richmond. The spans will be about 
146 ft. each. Further information can ‘be had of Walter G. 
Berg, Engineer in Charge, at Richmond. 

The Iron City Bridge Works in Pittsburgh are poy | 
double time with two sets of hands, in order to keep up wit 
their. man y contracts. 


iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Spang Steel & Iron Co. in Pittsburgh has just com- 
pleted a second open hearth Siemens-Pernot steel furnace 
of 10 tons capacity and a new mill for rolling steel plates. 

Arrangements are in progress for reorganizing the South 
Boston Iron Co., which recently suspended payment. The 
stock is to be increased from $100,000 to $500,000, and the 
new capital will enable the company to resume payment. 

Nova Scotia Furnace, in Dent County, Mo., went into 
blast last July, and is now making 60 tons of charcoal iron 
a day. 

The furnace of the Colorado Coal & Iron Co., at South 
Pueblo, Col., isin blast and doing well. The steel works 
wiil be ready to start in December. 

The Moran Bolt & Nut Manufacturing Co. has been organ- 
ized in St. Louis with $50,000 capital stock. 

The Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., has just suc- 
ceeded in rolling a bar of what is known as “11¢-in. guide 
rounds, ” which, after the crop eads had been. taken off and 
trimmed ready for the market, meusured 65 ft. 5in. This 
is the largest bar of that diameter ever roiled in any mill 
in the world. Two new 1S-in. trains, three-high, are bein 
made for the company’s new mill at Pheenixville. It wil 
take several months to complete them. When erected there 





will be four roll trains running. An additional gas producer 
will: be built, plans for which have already’ been ‘-made.— 


: Iron Age.. 


Pacific Furnace, at Marquette, Mich., has gone out of 
blast. 

Chester Furnace, in Morris County. N. J., wiil soon go 
into blast. 


The [ron & Steel Association,of Virgivii,an English cre 
ation, is building two large blas' furnaces near en, Va., 
where it owns some 4,000 acres of iron’ore lands. ~The’com- 


pany has built a railroad tc connect with the Chesapeake “& 
Ohio, and is building a track from the furnace tothe mines. 
Mr. W. N. Page is General Manager and E. ‘Shepard -is EEn- 
gineer. 

Hoopes & Townsend, of Philadelphia, have a large case of 
their bolts, nuts and rivets at the Atlanta Exposition. 

Atkins Brothers, at ‘Pottsville,’ Pa.,) have two’ furnaces in 
blast and are preparing to blow in the third. 

The blast furnace at Kirkland, N. Y., has been obliged ‘to 
stop owing to the formation of a ‘‘scaifold” in‘ the’furnace. 
It “_ be cleaned out and started upagain as soon as “pos- 
sible. 

An establishment has been started at New Shcréeham, R. 
L., for utilizing the black sand ore found on Block ‘Island. 
The ore is separated from ‘the waste sand by a magnetic 
apparatus and is sent to Rockaway, N. J., where: it is used 
in making steel by a new process. 

Petersburg Forge, in Bedford County, Pa., has been leased 
to Eichelberger & Co., of Hopewell, Pa.. and will be started 
up at once. 


The Rail Market. 


A large busivess is reported in steel rails; the prices are 
somewhat uneertain. Quotations may be given at about 
$60 per ton atthe mill. English rails are offered at 860 to 
$62, according to port of delivery, with a .good deal of busi- 
ness to Southern and Southwestern. roads. 

Iron rails are just. now quiet, with inquiries for-small.lots 
only, chiefly light:rails. Quotations are.$47.50 ‘to $48 per 
ton. at mill for heavy sections, and $48 to.$52 per: light: rails. 
English heavy rails are offered at $45:50 to $47 at tide- 
water. 

Steel blooms are very active, with sales up to 20,000 tons 
reported in Philadelphia. Current prices vary considerably, 
being named at $43.50 to $46:per ton, duty paid. 

Old iron rails are unsettled, but somewhat firmer. -Phila- 
delphia prices are $27.50 to $20 per ton for T-raiis and $30 
to $30.50 double-heads, but. few-sales are reported. 

Spikes are firm and higher, at $3 per 100 Ibs. .Fish-plates 
are quoted $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 lbs. ; .track-bolts, $3.25 to 
$4, according to specification. 


The German Railway Regiment. 


In common with every other fraction of the German army, 
the German railway regiment holds annually its autumn 
manoeuvres. These exercies have been carried out this year 
at Klausdorf, and comprised the construction, within 48 
hours, of a field railway 114 kilometres in length and a via- 
duct 80 metres long and from 6 to 60 feet high—the centre 
arch of the viaduct having a span of over 30 ft. The 
task was completed well within the specified time, relays 
of men being employed to carry on the work night and 
day; and immediately the whole of a .line was laid a 
locomotive was run over it to test the solidity and exactness 
of its construction. Thn railway regiment is a compara- 
tively new formation in the German .army, its first battalion 
having been organized only in May, 1871; and the per- 
fection it has attained in the accomplishment of its special 
duties is largely owing to the interest taken in it by'Count 
von Moltke himself. The corps ‘has thus ‘been the subject of 
much patient consideration and provision, and ‘affords 
another evidence of the fact that the organization and train- 
ing of the more purely fighting element of their army ‘is not 
deemed by the German military authorities to ‘be all the 
preparation that is necessary to insure success in war. 


A Mogel Yard System. 


Superintendent Van Horne, of the Chicago, Milwaukee.& 
St. Paul, devised a system of yard trackage for the road.in 
Chicago, which since its adoption has been a wonder of con- 
venience and safety in the handling of cars. The same 
methods have been provided by the company in St. Paul, and 
now it has the best yards.in the city for the despatch of -busi- 


ness without confusion and in quickest time, and 
of special benefit to merchants and other freight 
receivers. The main track of the company used en- 


tirely by passenger cars leading to the Union Depot has:not 
a single switch upon it, so that it is not used by freight-ears 
atall. Just south of it is another track for freight:purposes, 
which branches off toward the river, east‘from the end of the 
new freight house. Between that track and the freight 
house is a .50-ft. drive way for teams. -On the south.of ‘the 
house is another track running along the river front, east- 
ward down to the bluff. At the point of branching off by 
the freight track a series of connecting tracks begin, nine in 
all, that run to the bluff. At these points areswitches by which 
cars incoming or outgoing can be located according to their 
destination in the making up of trains. If a train of 
cars comes in it can be run.down to the particular track 
intended to receive certain specified cars. Carsfor St. Paul 
will be by themselves, so also Chicago cars, western cars, 
cars for the various divisions of the road, ete. Thus the 
freightman can know just where tc find cars wanted, 
teamsters can locate the cars they seek, and at the same 
time there is no interference with the passenger business. 
and no‘danger of passenger cars colliding with freight, and 
no waiting of the two sets af cars to be moved out of the 
way of each. By this system several hundred cars can be 
accommodated at once without any confusion. Some of the 
tracks are already in use, but the bad weather has retarded 
the general surfacing up. As soon as the-weather is pleasant 
this work will be finished up, and then traffic will be put 
through in fine shape.—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 


Telegraphs and Railroads in China. 

Advices from Hong Kong, Sept. 14, say: ‘ The con- 
struction of the telegraph line from Shanghai to Tientsin is 
going on satisfactorily. The presence of government officers 
and the government statement of property checked ‘what- 
ever feelings of hostility the natives have felt for such an in- 
novation. The line is expected to be open for business by 
the end of the year. 

“The China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co, has invited 
subscriptions for a speciul purpose, presumed to be the com- 
pletion of a tramway system, which is to carry coal from 
the Kaiping mines. The sum asked, 1,000,000 teals, was 
raised in one day. The Kaiping collieries are the first that 
have been ordered to be worked in that region. They are 
capable of supplying sufficient coal of a good quality to meet 
the requirements of the ts of China from Ti in - to 
Canton. Au imperial edict has been published ordering 
Lien Kun Yah, Loge of the Tiang Kiang, to proceed to 
the capital at once. Peng Yo Lien, Superintendent of the 
Yangste defenses, will take his place. The a @ is re- 
gatced with great satisfaction, as likely to to the 

evelopment of the railway and other projects.” iF 


Heating Cars by Steam. 
A new method of heating passenger Cars has been intro- 
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duced. It is called the Graydon safety railroad car heating } 
blower pipe and is | 
stowed away in a reservoir in the baggage car, from which | 


method. The steam is taken from t 


it is fed to the heating pipes in the rear cars, making the cir- 
cuit of the train, returning to the water taken in the tender 
of the engine. The pipes are kept free from water by the 
constant movement of the steam, which carries with it the 
condensation in shape of moist steam. As the steam is con- 
stantly in motion, there is no probability of freezing, and 
the heat produced is simply a matter of radiating surface in 
the cars.— Utica (N. Y.), Herald. 


The Fontaine Locomotive. 


Fontaine Engine, No, 2, which has just been reconstructed 
at the Erie repair shops, by its builders of the Grant Works, 
was this morning taken away and will be placed on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It will be used on the fast trains 
between New York and Philadelphia. Fontaine No. 1 is 
still on the Canada Southern Railroad, running between 
Amberstburg and St. Thomas, and is reported as doing first- 
class work. It was for along time in charge of Engineer 
Clapp, who fully understands the working of the new in- 
vention and has now been engaged to thoroughly test the 
merits of Fontaine No. 2.—Paterson (N. J.) Press, Oct. 15, 
The Prizes for Improved Stock Cars. 

At the annual meeting of the American Humane Associa- 
tion in Boston, Oct. 19, President Brown stated that no one 
of the 700 designs for cattle cars that have been presented 
has so complied with the requirements therefor that the 
prize of $5,000 voted by the Association can be awarded to 
its inventor. 

Zine or Copper. 

The man who travels on the railroad, and sits down by the 
side of lone females while laboring under the impression that 
he recognizes a likeness in their faces to his wife’s aunt’s 
cousin, met his match on one of the roads in this vicinity 
lately. He sat down in the half of a seat, the other half of 
which wasoccupied by a pleasant faved young lady. His first 
question was, “‘ Pardon me, miss, but is your name James? 

have a cousin of that name, whom you greatly resemble.” 
‘No sir,” was the reply, “‘ my name is not James. But par- 
don me, is your name Ziue or Copper?” *‘ Zinc or Copper ? 
No ma’am,” said the astonished man. ‘‘ What led you to 
suppose I had such names /” ‘‘ Excuse me.” was the quiet 
reply, ‘* but 1 thought certain you must be first cousin to a 
brass foundry.” The man fell over two seats and kicked a 
bird cage half way down the car in his haste to get into the 
smoker, while the young lady smiled a gentle smile behind 
her handkerchief. It was a proof of thevld adage, that a 
witty answer turneth away bores.—Oil City Derrick. 

A New Electric Railway. ‘ 

A dispatch from London, Oct. 1, says: ‘‘ The ceremony of 
cutting the first sod on the Giant’s Causeway & Port Rush 
Railroad, in Ireland, a day or two ago, at the latter place, 
is an event of great importance in railway enterprise, ow- 
ing to the fact that itis intended to work the tramway by 
electricity, the company thus being the first to introduce 
into the United Kingdom electricity asa motive power for 
railroad propulsion. Dr. Siemens is a large contributor to 
the funds. It is estimated that the expenses for haulage on 
a tramway such as this with horses would be 23 cents per 
tuile and by steam about 15 cents, while it is — that 
the working expenses by an electrical motor will not reach 
2 cents per mile.” 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Allegheny Valley.—This company paid $12 cash on 
each $55 coupon due Oct. 1 on the income bonds. The bal- 
ance of $2% on each was, in accordance with the terins of the 
bonds, paid in scrip convertible into new income bonds. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The President of 
this company has just issued a circular to the stockholders of 
the company announcing the issue of the scmp dividend 
of 50 percent. In it he says : 

‘*The directorsof yourcompany have realized for some 
time past thatas the result of the administration of the com- 
pany’s affairs there had been a gradual accumulation, in 
respect of which there should equitably bea distribution 
among the stockholders, in order that their interest in such 
accumulation might be represented in some suitable and 
convenient form. Upon an examination of the accounts of 
the company to Aug. 31, 1881, its assets are found toinclude 
the following: Construction account, $28,979,014,20; mate- 
rial and supplies on hand, $1,433,690.19; beside which there 
are bonds or stock held by or for the company in connecting 
and leased lines, and a balance of $697,280.50 due from the 
government, — an sugregate of $88,257,454. The 
company also owns 1,900,000 acres of land in the state of 
Kansas. The funded debt amounts to $20,654,000, and the 
floating debt and current liabilities are more than offset by 
cash, cash items and receivables not included in the state- 
ment of assets. 

“The amount of the capital stock of the company out- 
standing Aug. 31, 1881, was $28,265,800, which, under the 
provisions of circular 54, may be increased to $34,423,800. 

‘Under these circumstances, it has seemed to the directors 
to be proper that there should be a distribution in the form 
of a stock dividend to the amount of 50 per cent. of holdings 
of stock Oct. 24, 1881, and that the subscribers to the stock 
of this company, under circular 54, in case they shall, on or 
before Dec. 1, 1881, pay for the shares of stock to which 
they may then become entitled, should be entitled to the like 
stock dividend thereon. It has also seemed to the directurs 
to be proper to grant to stockholders of record on Oct. 24, 
1881, and to the persons entitled to stock Dec. 1, 1881, 
under circular 54, the privilege of subscribing at par on or 
before Nov. 15, 1881, to an amount of the capital stock of 
this company, which shall be equivalent to 15 per cent. of 
the stock so held by them on Oct. 24, 1881, or to which they 
may be so entitled on Dec. 1, 1881, respectively; the sub- 
seribers to such new stock to be entitled to receive from 
time to time therewith the 50 per cent. stock dividend upon 
the amount of such new stock which shall be issued 
to them. The directors desire by means of the pro- 
ceeds of this subscription to still further increase 
the facilities and promote the efficiency of the system 
of railroads, and to provide for the rapidly increasing business 
which we are called upon to transact. A meeting of the stock- 
holders of this company bas been eilled for Nc v 12, 1881, to 
authorize the increase of the capital stock of the company to 
the amount requisite to carry out the foregoing plan, and it is 
therefore desirable that yoa should at once sign and return 
the inclosed proxy. The gross earnings of the road for 
the present year promises to be about $12,000,000, or 40 per 
cent, above those of 1880. During the next 12 months we 
shall receive business from the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, 
of which 250 miles have a'ready been finished: from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, with which we connect at Deming, 
but from which we have as yet received but little: from 
Mexico, through the Mexican Central Railroad. which is 
being constructed south of El Paso: and from the mines of 
Arizona and the Sonora road, to mest which we are now 
bui our line south from Benson. We have also come 
eS ger pe of large and valuable tracts of coal land, 
w. will afford us new and prefitable transportation. It is 





therefore not unreasonable to hope that the receipts in 1882 
will exceed the —_ receipts of the present year.” 

The company offers to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Oct. 24, 1881, and to persons entitled to stock 
Dec. 1, 1881, under circular 54, at par, a number of shares 
of the capital stockof the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, equal. to 15 per cent. of the amount of 
the stock of said company standing to their credit on the 
books of the company Oct. 1881, or to which they may be 
eutitled Dec. 1, 1881, respectively. These shares will be, in 
every respect, equal to the old shares, except that any cash 
dividends which may be declared by the directors will only 
be paid on the shares that shall have been issued at the time 
of the declaration thereof. The subscription will be payable 
at the Boston office of the company in instalments of one- 
third each—Jan. 9, 1882, March 15, 182, May 20, 1882, 
when one share will be issued for every $100 paid under as- 
sessment; but no share will be issued on any prepayment of 
assessments not due. Prapayment of the different instal- 
ments will be allowed, and interest paid by the company at 
the rate of 5 = cent. per annum, from the date of the pre- 

yment to the time when the instalment is due. Share- 
Eolders will be allowed until Nov. 15 to send in their sub- 
scriptions. 

This company has begun work on a branch from Socorro, 
N. M., to the San Pedro coal field; it will be 22 miles long. A 
mine has been opened at San Pedro and the coal is said to be 
of very good quality. 


Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio.—This road has been 
leased to the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Company at a 
fixed rental of $25,000 a vear, for 99 years, and thus be- 
comes a part of the Richmond & Danville system. It is 48 
miles long, from Charlotte, N. C., northward to the Western 
North Carolina at Statesville. It has been on the market 
for some time, and was to have been used as part of the Vir- 
ginia Midland extension from Danville to Charlotte. 


Brazos, Mineral City & Northeastern.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation for a railroad from 
the mouth of the Brazos River north by west to Hempstead. 
Tex., about 100 miles. 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—The Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser says: *‘The various extensions of this road 
are being carried forward to completetion with considerable 
energy. Mr. J. W. Jones, the President of the company, in- 
formed our reporter this morning that track laying between 
Brocton and Dunkirk has been commenced and the road-bed 
for the whole distance between Brocton and Buffalo is being 
put in order as rapidly as possible. There are 23 miles on this 
extension ready for the rail. Twenty miles more will be 
finished in a few days and the balance will be ready within 
30 days. On the River Extension, 18 miles will be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1 and the remainder by Jan. 1. This road 
wiil enjoy the same terminal facilities here as the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia, and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, which is jointly engaged in building the 
double track between this city and Brocton. It is also 
understood that the New York, West Shore & Buffalo will 
enter the same depot here as the roads mentioned.” 

The old suit of the Pennsylvania Transportation Company 
has been decided in favor of this Company by the Pennsyl- 
vania Circuit Court, setting aside the report of the Masier 
in the case. The claim was for about $200,000. and was 
based upon a judgment obtained against the Oil Creek & 
Allegheny River Railroad Company, the plaintiff claiming 
that the sale of the property and franchises of that company 
under the mortgage, and the subsequent organization of the 
Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo, now Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
& Western, were fraudulent as to creditors, and that the 
latter company took the property in trust for the creditors 
of the Oil Creek & Allegheny road. The Master decided 
that there was no fraud in fact but there was fraud 
inlaw. Judge Church in reversing the Master decided that 
there was fraud neither in law nor fact. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—On 
the extension of the Republican Valley line eastward to the 
Missouri River, track is now laid from the viver terminus 
at Nemaha City, Neb., west by south 12 miles to Calvert, 
and work is progressing steadily toward Blue Springs. 


Central, of Georgia.—In answer to several petitions for 
increase of pay, President Wadley has issued a circular to 
employés, of which the following is the principal part: 

‘* While the board cannot hope to meet the expectation of 
all the gatonnes, they deem it due that an answer should 
be made informing them of the conclusions arrived at. 
While it may be true, as alleged, that the advance in provi- 
sions and rents have increased the cost of living, it is also 
true that the board must be controlled, to a great extent, in 
fixing the rate of pay by the supply and demand for the 
labor in the various trades. 

“Their investigation develops the fact that the average 
pay of the men in the several departments of this company, 
with the exception of the laborers in the roadway depart- 
ment, is above the ave’ rate paid by roads in this and 
adjoining states; and while this is the case, they feel that 
they are doing their empluyés no injustice. This is a fact, 
however, that the recent increased demand in the country 
for certain kinds of skilled labor has, to some extent, mon- 
opolized the supply, and to those the company propose to 
make an advance commensurate with the necessity. 

“It is the opinion of the board, that the individual merits 
and demerits of employés in the same character of service 
have not heretofore been sufficiently recognized}by d:tference 
in the pay, and it is proposed to establish more grades with 
difference in pay, and look to the heads of departments to 
take into more careful consideration the individual merit; 
of their employés, thus adjusting the rate paid, more fairly 
to the value of their services to the company. 

‘“* It is proper here to state that whatever advance is made 
will be solely on the grounds of the increased demand for 
that particular class of labor, and by no means under the 
supposition that the earnings of the company for the com- 
ing year are promising any justification for an increase of 
expenses; on the contrary, it is the deliberate opinion of 
the board that were it a question that could be settled upon 
the principal of equity between the stockholders and em- 
ployés, instead of upon the principle of supply and demand, 
the rates now paid could not be advanced: and itis also 
proper to state that the board fears the decrease in the rev- 
enues of the road, and the decreased demand for labor of all 
kinds will, in the near future, necessitate a reduction. While 
it is to be hoped that this wiil not be the case, the board can- 
not, in view of the low scale of rates forced upon the com- 
pany by the Railroad Commission on all | business, and 
the constantly decreasing rates op all through business at 
which the company is obliged to work in competition with 
other lines, see any promise of other results.” 


Chesa e & Ohio.—Track on the Peninsula Exten- 
sion is laid to Williamsburg, Va.. 48 miles east by south 
from Richmond. The extension was to have been fin 
to Newport News, and the track laid on a branch to York- 
~— so, this week, but we are not yet advised of its com- 
pletion. 





Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern.—The contrac’ 
for the construction of the gap between Dye-, Tenn., and 


Covington on this road has been let t: Dunavant, Kelly & 
Piper, who have already put a considerable force at work. 
They are to complete the road by April next. When this 
10ad is completed and the Elizabeth « Big Sandy, te Chesa- 
peake & Ohio will have continuous line from the Chesapeake 
to Memphi:. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—‘he following 
Milwaukee dispatch gives further particulars of the 
decision of the Uni States Circuit Court in the Barnes 
suit, which was briefly noted last week. The dispatch 
Says : 

** The litigation over this somewhat celebrated case has 
been going on for years and the decision, which it was sup- 
posed would finally dispose of the matter, will be a surprise 
to the many interested parties. The suit was brought in 
1868 to foreclose the third mortgage, covering $200,000 
bonds of the old La Crosse & Milwaukee Railroad, which had 
been absorbed by the Milwaukee & Minnesota Company. 
The present St. Paul Company pleaded to the bill that the 
mortgage was foreclosed in 1859 by advertisement and sale 
by the trustee of the Milwaukee & Minnesota Company, 
and that the sale to the trustee, after becoming purchaser 
of the mortgaged property in 185%, immediately, to- 
gether with the bondholders, formed, under the existing 
law, the Milwaukee & Minnesota Company transferred 
to it all the property and all the rights which 
are purchased under the mortgage. Afterward, all 
the bondholders under the mortgage exchanged their bonds 
for stock of the new company, and from that time the Mil- 
waukee & Minnesota Company was treated and regarded as 
owner of the oy of redemption of the La Crosse & Mil- 
waukee road, in all proceedings to foreclose prior mort- 
gages subsequently had, the Milwaukee & Minnesota road 
was defendant and the owners of the «quity of redemption 
which it acquired by the foreclosure vf the third mort- 
gage. The plea further states that the Supreme Court 
recognized this named company as owner and having suc- 
ceeded to the rights of the property of the trustee, and or- 
dered the property of the trustee delivered to them on their 
paying certain money, and the complainant demurred, by 
sending this plea down as an argument and contending that 
it was noanswer. This was argued before Judges Drum- 
mond and Dyer in 187%), and the plea sustained asa sufficient 
answer. Leave, however, was _—— to the complainant 
to deny the truth of the allegations of the plea. 
Testimony was taken upon that issue and the case 
was again argued before the judges. The decision 
rendered was to the effect that the defendant had proven to 
the satisfaction of the court that of the $200,000 of bonds 
$174,080 were either converted to the stock of the new com- 
pany or otherwise cancelled and destroyed: as to the re- 
maining $25,920 bonds, the judges intimated in their de- 
cision that they may be barred by the Japse of time or other 
causes, but deem it proper to give the parties an opportunity 
to introduce further testimony. An order was made giving 
the defendant the right to file an answer as to these bonds, 
the parties thereafter to introduce such proof as may be ad- 
vised.” 


Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling.— 
It is said that this company is trying to make arrangements 
for the extension of its road from the present terminus on 
the Ohio at Bridgeport, opposite Wheeling. down to the 
river to Bellaire, in order to secure a connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


Delaware & Slatington.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from the Delaware at Portland, 
Pa., to Slatington in Lehigh County, about 27 miles 


Elizabeth City & Norfolk.-—On Oct. 15 the track on 
this road reached the Perquimans River, 16 miles southwest 
from Elizabeth City, N. C., leaving 13 miles to be laid to 
reach Edenton. On Oct. 17 tracklaying was begun from 
Edenton eastward, and the party from that end of the road 
will lay the rails to the Perquimans. It is expected that the 
pa _ be opened through to Edenton not later than 

ov. 15. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—On the 
eastern end of this line the grading is now nearly finished to 
Rio del Diabolo, 175 miles westward from San Antonio, and 
track is laid to Sabina Creek, 80 miles. On the graded sec- 
tion several bridges are yet to be built. 

On the western end of the line, the El Paso Division 
(which we have hitherto credited to the Southern Pacific), 
trains now run regularly from El! Paso east by south to 
Camp Rice, 53.8 miles. The track is laid some 45 miles 
fnrther, and is steadily advancing. It is expected that the 
two ends of the line will meet on the Rio Grande near the 
mouth of Pecos next summer. This division is operated by 
the Southern Pacific. 


Georgia & Florida Southern.—The proposed line of 
this road is from Macon, Ga., due south to the Florida line, 
where it is to counect with a roai to Tampa Bay to be built 
by a Florida company. The distance from Macon to the 

lorida line is 164 miles. The company claims to have 
secured the money needed to build the road. 


Goshen Furnace.—This road is now completed from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Goshen, Va., southward 14, miles 
to two large blast furnaces now nearly finished ; it is of 
standard gauge. The road and furneces are owned by the 
Iron & Steel Association of Virginia, which is also building 
a narrow-gauge road 12 miles long from the furnaces up the 
Bratton Run Falley to a large iron-ore property on which 
several mines have already been opened. 


Green Bay & Miunesota.—This road was turned over 
by the Receiver on Oct. 15 to the Green Bay, Winona & St 
Paul Company, organized by the purchasers at the foreclos- 
ure sale. The management is unchanged, Mr. Case, late 
Receiver, being ncw General Manager. 

The securities of the new company will soon be ready for 
delivery to the bondholders who joined in the purchase. 


Indianapolis & Hannibal.—A movement is reported 
to build a line from the Indianapolis & St. Louis at Litch 
field, l., west by north to Hannibal, Mo., about 100 miles, 
the object being to give the Hannibal & Sr. Joseph an in- 
dependent outlet eastward. 


Lake George & Champlain.—This comapeny has been 
organized to build an extension of the Addison Railroad 
from Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Lake George. 


Long Island.—The New York Supreme Court on Oct. 
17 made an order discharging the Receiver and restoring 
the road to the company in accordance with the applications 
recently made and argued in Court. Mr. Austin Corbin 
Receiver, will accordingly transfer formal possession a 
control to Mr. Austin Corbin, President of the Long Island 
Railroad Company. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company has let a con- 
tract to Balentine & Rodgers to raise the track of the New 
Orleans Division nearly all the way from Mobile to New 
Orleans. The track will be raised three to four feet, and it 
is thought chat this will prevent damage from high water 
almost entirely. The work will take some time, as it must 





be done without interfering with the passage of train-. 
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Maine Central.—Several lines are to besurveyed for the 
proposed extension from Dexter, Me., northeast to Ft. Fatr- 
field or Caribou in the Aroostook country. The distance is 
not far from 150 miles, much of it through a thickly 
wooded region with very few inhabitants. An effort is 
being made, in the interests of Bangor, which has bereto- 
fore had most of the Aroostook trade, to induce the com- 
yany to give up the Dexter line and build a road from 

attawamkeag or Bancroft on the European & North 
American road, This would require only 80 or 90 miles of 
new road, through a better settled country. 


Manhattan levated.—It is understood that a com- 
promise has been agreed upon by the directors and leading 
stockholders of this company and the Metropolitan and New 
York Elevated companies. The terms of the settlement so 
far as made public are as follows: ‘ All claims held by the 
New York Company and the Metropolitan Company against 
the Manhattan shall be canceled forthwith, a full release 
being executed. In return for this the Manhattan will 


not enforce payment for the $13,000,000 of stock received | re, G, ne hoa ve and warpert on Lake Erie. 
Having thus squared all past ac- | een a very unprofitable property. 


by the lessor companies 
counts, it is proposed that a new start shall be had, the Man- 
hattan to continue as a manager of the roads as heretofore, 
operating, however, under a modified lease, by the terms of 
which the earnings of the roads shall be apportioned among | 
the three, with a preference given the New York to the ex- | 
tent of 6 per cent. After the interest of the bonds of both 
roads has been paid the Metropolitan and Manhattan are to 
be entitled to 4 per cent. each, any surplus to be distributed 
pro rata.” 

The agreement will have to be ratified by the stockholders 
and for the present proceedings are stopped by a temporary 
injunction granted by the Supreme Court at the suit of a 
Metropolitan stockholder. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—This com 
pany’s surveying parties are locating and cutting out 
through the woods the line of the extension from L’Anse, 
Mich., to Ontonagon. ‘The distance is about 50 miles. 








The company is putting up strong snow-fences at all the 
exposed points on the line between Marquette and L’Anse. 


Massachusetts Central.—Track is now laid to Oak- 
land station in West Boylston, Mass., the crossing of the 
Worcester & Nashua road. This is 13 mi:es westward from 
the late terminus at Hudson, and 41 miles from Boston. It 
is expected that trains will run to the new terminus next 
week, and that some 18 miles more will be ready for trains 
by Nov. 1 next. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—Track on the 
Centreville Branch (tormerly the Nasbville & Tusca- 
loosa road) is now laid to Mill Creek, Tenv., four miles 
southwest from the late terminus at Graham, and 24 miles 
from the main line at Dickson. The line is now nearly all 
graded from Mill Creek south to Centreville, eight miles. 


New York & Council Blufts.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation for a railroad across [Indiana run- 
ning nearly due east and west and passing through Logans- 
port. 


New York, Lake Eric & Western.—Through freight 
trains began to run regularly over the Bergen County Short 
Line from Ridgewocd, N. J., to Rutherford, Oct. 16, to the 
zreat relief of the main tracks through Paterson and Passaic. 
Nome freight trains are ran by the old main line and will 
continue to take that route until the change of the locomo- 
tives from 6 ft. to standard gauge is completed, as there is 
no third rail on the Short Line 

It is said that a second tiack will be laid on the Newburg 
Branch from Newburg to Vail’s Gate, the junction of the 
Newburg Short Line with the old Newburg Branch from 
Grey Court. 

This company’s statement for August and the eleven 
months of its fiscal year from Oct. 1 to Aug. 31 isas follows: 











August._——-— ——-Eleven months.-— 

8381. 1880. 1880-81. 1879-80. 
Gross earn...... 895 $1,606,873 $18,981,406 $16,906,691 
Expenses.... .. 957,685 12,103,713 10,615,626 
Net earn.... $677,372 649,188 $6,877,693 $6,291,065 


For August the increase is $166,022, or 10.3 per cent., in 
gross earnings, and $28,184, or 4.3 per cent., 1n net earnings. 
For the eleven months the increase in gross earnings was 
$2,074,715, or 12.3 per cent., and in net earnings, $586,628, 
or 9.3 per cent. 


Nittany Valley.—Tbis company has been organized to 
build a narrow-gauge road from Bellefonte, Pa., due east to 
Zion and Hublersburg. The distance to be built at once 
will be about five miles, from Bellefonte to the iron ore 
banks of Valentine & Co., from which about 25,000 tons of 
ore a year is now hauled to Bellefonte by teams. The cap- 
ital stock is $25_000 in $50 shares. 


Northeastern, of Georgia.--Contracts have been let 


for the extension of this road from Clarkesville, Ga., to Tal- 
lulah Falls as follows: Sections 8, 9 and 10 to A. W. Thomp- 
son & Co.; sections L1, 12 and 13 to E. M. & G. W. Clay- 
ton; sections 14, 15 and 16 to Rice & Coleman; sections 17, 
18 and 19 to Martin Shea& Co. All these contracts are to 
be compieted by June 1, 1882. 

Grading on the extension frony Rabun Junction, Ga., to 
Clarkesville is so far advanced that the company expects to 
run trains to the last-named place by Jan. 1 next. There 1s 
a good deal of heavy work on the line. 


Ohio.—The meeting to organize this company, formed by 
the consolidation of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapol's an’ the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, was 
to be held in Cleveland this week, and there is considerable 
a as to the result. It is generally reported that 

r. Vanderbilt bas secured a considerable interest in the 
stock and that he will name several directors, though it is 
not supposed he has a majority, The New York Supreme 
Court, at the suit of James McHenry, has enjoined Presi- 
dent Jewett, of the Erie, from voting on 11,477 shares held 
by him, and claimed by Mr. McHenry, who alleges that the 
stock is really his and is held by the Erie only as a pledge or 
collateral. This is some of the stock bought for the Hrie 
several ao ago and is part of the matters In litigation be- 
tween that company and Mr. McHenry. 


On Oct. 19, at Columbus, O., an application was made on | 


behalf of Hugh J. Jewett and others for an injunction to 
prevent the completion of the consolidation, on the ground 
that the provisions of the law of 1874 have not been com- 
plied with, and also that the debt of the Cincionati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Company is much heavier in proportion than 
that of the Cleveland, Columbus, Ciucinnati & Indianapolis, 
and that their stock would, for that reason, be depreciated 
in value by a consolidation which would load their property 
with this surplus debt. The Court granted a temporary in- 
junction, pending further proceedings. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—The election last week resulted 
in the election of the candidates of the present managem2nt 
by vote of about 153,500 to 120,950 for those of the Gould 
porty. The election was held without iegal interference, 

he court baving refused to grant the injunction asked for 
by Mr. Gould the day before the meeting, or to interfere in 


| that it would not be wise to make the order. 





any way, holding that no sufficient evidence had been pre- 
sented to warrant such action. The meeting passed off 
quietly, the Gould people doing nothing except to present a 
forma] protest against the voting of certain shares. 


Oregonian.—Under the lease concluded a short time 
since, the Oregon Railway:& Navigation Company as- 
sumed control of this company’s lines Oct. 1. An order 
was issued directing all officers and employés to continue in 
their respective positions, and requiring all reports hereafter 
to be sent to C. H. Prescott, Manager of the lessee’s lines. 

The Oregonian Company wns 105 miles of narrow-gauge 
road in the Willamette Valley on both sides of the 
river, the northern terminus being on the Willamette, 30 
miles south of Portland. 


Painesville & Youngstown.—A dispatch from Paines- 
ville, O., says that an agreement has been concluded for the 
sale of this road to the Pittsburgh & Western Company. The 
road is of 3 ft. gauge and is 63 miles long, from Youngs- 
It has 


Later dispatches say that the report is prematur2 and that 
the negotiations are still in progress. 


Peachbottom.—The United States Circuit Court in Phil- 
adelphia has appointed Mr. Sussex D. Davis Master to ap- 
— and distribute the fund arising from the sale of the 
Mastern Division of this road under foreclosure, which took 
place Sept. 1 last. 


Pennsylvania.—This company has given orders to its 
employés to be in readiness for the starting of trains from 
the new depot at Broad and Filbert streets in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 15. 

The annual inspection of the company’s lines, both east 
and west of Pittsburgh, was begun last week, when Presi- 
dent Roberts started from Philadelphia in a special inspec- 
tion train, accompanied by a number of the officers of the 
company. 

It is reported that work will sooa be begun on the new line 
from Philadelphia to Germantown and Norristown. The 
company is securing the right of way. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The cash accounts of the 
Receivers for July and August, as audited by the Master to 
the Court, are as follows: 


Coal & Iron Co. 
$9,369.10 
1.280.383.5383 

.. -$2,814,020.24 $1,289,752.63 
2,663,653.00 1,273,763.94 


ONE MIND § s ccaté ns as 05 chabeces 
Receipts from all sources.... 


3950.1: 
'2,070.09 


Railroad Co. 
$241,950.15 















Total. 
Disbursements for July 











Dalames Aue. 2.2... 055. 60s. 


$150,367,24 $15,988.69 
Receipts in July..... ....... .... 


3,180,100.83 1,565,565.05 





Total. 


a Rsrainca hk (cafe mine aaa. ard $1..581,553.74 
Disbursements in August 


. 2,965,673.02 1,571,261.63 
Balance, Sept. 1...... ...... $364,795.05 $10,292.11 

In the matter of the taxes claimed by the state of Pensyl- 
vania, the master reports that the amount due as shown by 
the accounts is $71,169.52. He further recommends that 
the determination of the legality of said taxes be left to the 
proper state ecurt, not being properly under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Circuit Court, whose officers the Re- 
ceivers are. 

The North American of recent date says: ‘‘ The following 
is the distribution of Readiug’s shares among the holders of 
the common stock of the company: Philadelphia, brokers, 
52,781; Philadelphia, individuals, 97,041; New York, 
brokers, 138,824; New York, individuals, 85,804; foreign 
brokers, 25,900; foreign individuals, 240,050; fractional 
shares, 6€. Total, 656,827, The preterred stock held 
amounts to 31,036, and the shares held by Americans reach 
889,711. The holding of the McUalmcnts is as follows: 











Com. Pref. 
McCalmont Brothers & Co............c..cceeeeees 157,288 18,470 
PE EIN 5. SoS skcicelses vase cee’ . 2,128 1,104 
cies ss'nlgdads~ soeesieseratcsean ois 952 1,104 
ie accnxct eh aderacbasereaseetaerwene 160,669 20.684 
Total common and preferred........... ..cceee eine scene 181,353 


In Philadelphia last week the United States Circuit Court 
gave an important decision refusing the application of the 
Receivers for’ permission to make a car-trust loan of 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of new equipment. Judge But- 
ler said, in giving his decision: *‘ In terms the petition is for 
the creation of a car-trust, but in effect itis for authority to 
make a loan as stated. Two questions arise in considering 
the application—first, is the matter contemplated within 
the scope of the Court’s duty and authority as cus- 
todian of the road and other property of the company ? Sec- 
ond, if it is, would it be wise to grant the application? As 
respects the first question, it must be borne in mind that the 
custody of the Court is only temporary, t: preserve the 
property simply, to continue so long only as may afford 
reasonable time tothe plaintiffs in the foreclosure bill to 
prosecute their proceeding to a close, in case the company 
shall fail to make satisfactory arrangements to relieve itself 
from the proceeding. Whether the order here asked for by 
the Receivers, or the allowance of it, falls within the 


proper scope of the Court’s authority under the 
circumstances is certainly open to doubt. <I will 
not, however enlarge upon this subject ; for 
|if it was not so open to doubt, I am satisfied 


The petition- 
ers admit and the testimony proves that the net earnings of 
the road are amply sufficient to make the purchase required, 
and that if necessary these earnings should be so applied, 
The grounds upon which the petitioners desire to borrow, 
instead of using such moneys, are that these moneys may be 
applied to the payment of the bonded creditors of the com- 
pany in discharge of interest, They esteem it wiser, if 
necessary, to allow such interests to go unpaid rather than to 
discharge them by means of borrowing money, which 
may tend to mislead creditors and others respectipg 
the actual condition of the road and its earnings. It must 
be borne in mind that the Court’s custody of this property 
is not likely to continue very muchlonger, Th> foreclosure 
proceeding bas been running for about 18 months, and it 


| shou!d reach its close without unnecessary delay, andj the 


Court expects it todoso, The interests of all parties in- 
volved require that the road and other property sball pass 
into the custody and management of its owners without pro- 
longed delay. The modern practice prevailing tosome ex- 
tent of transferring such po other corporate property to the 
custody of the courts, to be thus held and managed for an 
indefinite period of years to suit the convenience of parties, 
whereby general creditors are kept at bay, I regard as a 
mischievous innovation.” 

In concurring fully with Judge Butler’s decision, Judge 
McKennan said: ‘To the extent that the earnings o: the 
road are required to keep up the road instock and equip- 
ments and to preserve the property, the Receivers have au- 
thority so to apply it; but to borrow money to enable them 
to continue to pay interest to bondholders I consider unwise. 
When the Receivers were appointed they became officers of 
the court, and I supposed that the petition presented was to 











meet an emergency that had arisen, but which the company 








had ample funds to supply. The creation of the trust would 
tend only to prolong the period of the Court’s jurisdiction 
and defer the time when the property ought to go to those 
whose property it was.” 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baliimore.—The 
transfer of the lower end of the old Pennsylvania & Dela- 
ware road to this company has been completed. The line 
transferred is the section from Newark, Del.. to Delaware 
prod which will be worked as a branch of this road here- 
after. 


Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont.—In_ the 
suit of Samuel D. Karns and others to prevent the sale of 
this road, the United States Circuit Court has decided that 
it bas no jurisdiction in the case and has ordered the dis- 
continuance of all proceedings. The case must be taken to 
a state court. 


Rabun Gap.—This company has been formed by the 
consolidation of the Knoxville & Augusta, of Tennessee, the 
Rabun Gap Short Line, of North Carolina, and the Clayton 
Company, of Georgia, the consolidation having been com- 
pleted Oct. 18. The new company owns 16 miles of road in 
operation from Knoxville, Tenn., to Maryville, and is at 
work on an extension to meet the Northeastern, of Georgia. 


Richfield Springs & Cherry Valley.—This company 
bas filed articles of incorporation in New York to build a 
railroad from Richfield Springs southeast to Cherry Valley, 
about 16 miles, through a very hilly country. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—Track was laid last week 
on the Lexington Branch from the main line at North River, 
Va., northward to Lexington, about 10 miles, completing 
this line. 

The formal opening of the road took place Oct. 15, when 
atrain left Richmond with the officers of the road and 
a number of invited guests, who were taken to Howardsville 
about 90 miles, where another train from the western end 
of the road was met, and a third train from Lexington. At 
this point there wasa banquet, followed by speeches and 
congratulations on the completion of the work. After the 
completion of the ceremonies the trains retured to their re- 
spective starting points. 

The Richmond Dispatch thus describes the line surveyed 
for the connection with the Ohio Central: ‘‘ The surveys are 
complete and final locations are made for all except 30 miles 
of the lighter work. The route leaves the Richmond & 
Allegheny at Eagle Rock, 215 miles from Richmond, and 
follows the valleys of Craig’s and Sinking creeks to New 
River, 62 miles; thence the valley of New River past Hin- 
ton to Gauley, 86 miles; thence the valley of Great Kana- 
wha to Point Pleasant, 106 miles—making a distance 
from Richmond to the Obio River of 469 miles. The 
distance frum the Obio Central to the Ohio River is 49 miles. 
The line will have asummit level 50 feet lower than the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and lower than any line south of the 
Erie, and from the Ohio River to Richmond the minimum 

rade east or west will be 30 feet. The line crosses the 

ittsburgh coal seam at Reymond City, passes through 
Charleston and Malden and all the salt furnaces of Kanawha. 
It passes the great operated coal mines at Campbell’s Creek, 
Cannelton and Hawk’s Nest, and west of Hawk’s Nest there 
is business enough already developed to sustain the road.” 


Rochester & Pittsburgh —This company is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the Silver Lake road, which is 
seven miles long, from Gainesville, N. Y., to Perry, and has 
a considerable summer business. It will have to be extended 
about a mile to make connection with this road. 

The company has recently bought several new passenger 
cars and has fitted all its passenger equipment with Westing- 
house air brakes. Work has been begun filling up several of 
the high trestles on the line. Work on the extension from 
Rochester to Charlotte on Lake Ontario will not be begun 
before spring. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange. — 
The following securities were last week placed on the lists at 
the New York Stock Exchange: 

Boston & New York Air Line, $1,000,000 common stock. 

Chicago & Northwestern, $3,030,000 new sinking fund 5 
per cent. bonds secured on new extensions. 

Houston & Texas Central, $1,000,000 additional general 
mortgage bonds. : 

International & Great Northern, $300,000 additional 
first-mortgage bonds and $300,000 additional second- 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, $5,000,000 new con- 
solidated stock, replacing the old stock. 

New Orleans Pacific, $2,639,000 additional first-mortgage 
bonds. ; 

Panama, certificates of United States Trust Company fer 
stock deposited ; 62,COO out of 72,000 shares have been 
subscribed to the agreement and deposited. 

Richmond & Danville, $4,000,000 stock and $6,000,000 
bonds ; now listed fur the first time. 

Texas & Pacific, $1,500,000 additional first-mortgage 
bonds on Rio Grande Division. 

Texas & St, Louis, $608,000 first-mortgage bonds, $608.- 
000 land-grant income bonds and $608,000 stock; all ad- 
ditional to amounts previously listed. 


Shenandoah, Sidney & Pacific.—This company has’ 
filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Shen- 
andoah, Ia., on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, westward 
to Sidney and thence across the Missouri to a connection 
with tlie Omaha & Republican Valley Branch of the Union 
Pacific at or near Valparaiso, Neb., a distance of about 85 
miles. 


South Mountain,—In the United States Circuit Court 
in Philadelphia, Oct. 14, a motion to vacate the sale of this 
often-sold road, which took place about a year ago, was de- 
nied. The bondholders, who made the application to vacate, 
gave notice of an appeal. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—The Shreveport 
(La.) Standard publishes a letter from General Manager 
John Scott, from which the following is an extract: “‘ Every 
effort is being made to complete that portion of the road 
intended to run from Monroe to Shreveport. The funds are 
all provided, and much exertion is being made to com- 
mence on the road as possible. The Ouachita River bridge, 
which will cost in the neighborhood of $160,000, will be 
completed Jan. 1 next, and I hope within a few days to ad- 
vertise the letting of that section between Monroe and Ar- 
cadia, a distance of 47 miles. The survey has been com- 
pleted to within six or seven miles of the Red River, and 
that portion of the work is being delayed at present until 
I can pay a personal visit to the river to decide at which 
place the bridge will cross. When once started the con- 
tracts will be framed in such a way as to have the utmost 
expedition used. My company is anxious to get the work 
pushed through with the utmost celerity.* 


Warrior Coal Fields.—This company has been organ- 
ized at Gainesville, Ala., to build a railroad from that town 
northeast up the valleys of the Tuscaloosa and Black War- 
rior and thence northward to Decatur, about 150 miles in 
all. > large part of the road will be ugh a-region rich 
in coal. 
























































